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THE STORY OF JEREMY BOYSE. 


By EpitH Gray WHEELWRIGHT. 


HESE pencil marks are most objectionable,” said Jeremy 
Boyse. 

The little bookseller readjusted his spectacles, and, taking up a 
small brown volume from a confused heap upon the counter, scanned 
the pages with an indulgent eye. 

“ Not so much scribbling in this one,” he remarked after a pause. 
‘‘ Maybe the gentleman cooled off a bit before ever he got to the 
second volume. I’ve seen that happen in second-hand literature 
heaps of times. It’s what I call a sign of desultory learning. And 
the scribblings and underlinings are often put in just to look grand 
and scholar-like. That’s another thing we get to know by observa- 
tion. Second-hand books are a sort of indication of character, Mr. 
Boyse, when a man has a little insight in reading them.” 

Jeremy Boyse stood under a flickering gas lamp which cast 
unflattering lights and ghostly shadows upon the sombre, accumu- 
lated books. A small, slightly-built figure, stooping with the weight 
of years and sedentary occupation, clad in a shabby overcoat and 
hugging an umbrella whose handle had gone astray, his appearance 
at the first glance was lacking in distinction. But upon closer 
acquaintance a certain charm, apart from mere natural comeliness 
of feature, became apparent. The face was intellectual, sensitive— 
the transparent index of passing emotions. It habitually reflected 
the finer grades of thought and feeling ; occasionally the reverse. 

“ They are certainly neat little volumes,” he observed, surveying 
the two brown books with satisfaction; “and I dare say I am 
fortunate in getting them second-hand. ‘The Colloquies of 
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Erasmus’ are not so often seen as one might expect, considering 
what delightful reading they afford. I will take them with me, if 
you please, Mr. Barlow.” 

Then he began to poke about here and there among the mis- 
cellaneous literature, while the bookseller turned away to take up the 
thread of an interrupted conversation with a man who had remained 
standing by the door. 

During a casual excursion into unfamiliar pages, Jeremy Boyse 
was somewhat distracted by the dialogue, which was easily overheard. 
He turned round after a few minutes and surveyed the stranger 
curiously. He was a man of middle age, well dressed and pleasant- 
mannered, and he was speaking in an easy and confident tone. 

“‘ Of course,” he said, addressing Mr. Barlow, “for a man like 
yourself, who has but little to invest and that little the result of careful 
savings, it is essential to thoroughly examine the security. And 
there are so many sharks about nowadays, a man can’t be too 
careful. However, I have given you my opinion of this affair for 
what it is worth. I consider it a perfectly sound thing. And five 
per cent. at the present time is of course——” 

“Destruction,” said Jeremy Boyse. 

Both men looked round quickly and saw the speaker peering at 
them over his spectacles, his head shaking slowly from side to side. 

“ Ah!” said the little bookseller, laughing ; “that’s just your 
dark way of looking at things, Mr. Boyse. I know you don’t con- 
sider anything over two and a half per cent. worth a farthing. But 
then people have got to live ; that’s what I say.” 

“If I have said it before, Mr. Barlow, I repeat it again,” said 
Jeremy Boyse ; “two and a half per cent. is all that reasonable 
people ought to expect or can get with safety.” 

“Oh! come now,” observed the stranger, good-humouredly, 
‘that limits things rather, doesn’t it? I am a business man myself, 
you know—a man of weights and measures ; and I don’t go in for 
risks and speculations and that sort of thing, but I like to get a 
decent value for my money. Why, there are some of the Inscribed 
Stocks, three and a half per cent. They are all right. Then there 


are the Indian——” 
But Jeremy Boyse was shaking his head again with a slow, 


courteous gesture of disapproval. 
‘India is not like our own country,” he said, “‘and the security 
cannot be the same. It is impossible.” 
“Then I suppose you yourself stick to Consols,” remarked the 
stranger, noting the overcoat and umbrella as he spoke. 
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“T do not invest at all,” was the quiet reply. ‘“ My money is in 
the Bank. I believe it is safe there. I once had an unfortunate 
experience which made me afraid of investing.” 

He took off his spectacles, wiped them and put them away. 
Then he looked up again. The large, intelligent eyes were full of a 
kindly graciousness ; the manner had a dignified simplicity all its 
own. 

“‘ With the best intentions,” he continued, “a friend advised me 
to invest in an oyster company years ago. I did so, but only two 
hundred pounds, which I lost the following year. It was a curious 
thing, for I believe there was nothing really wrong with the company. 
It was simply that that year there were no oysters. Everyone knew 
it. It was a great misfortune that there were none. So I lost my 
money, and ever since then I have really been afraid to invest. 
That was my experience. But I don’t know why I should have 
troubled you with it, I am sure. Anyhow, I hope that you may both 
be more fortunate. Good-evening, Mr. Barlow. Good-evening.” 

And with a little bow to each of them he disappeared. 

The bookseller’s friend brought his hand down suddenly upon a 
stack of sermons, thereby evolving a cloud of dust and a faint odour 
of tobacco. Then he laughed until he cried. 

“ Who on earth is he?” he gasped ; “and what is he? I never 
saw such a character in my life. And to think that ‘there were no 
oysters!’ Now, if he had only bought them retail!” 

“ To tell the truth, I know no more than you do, Mr. Frampton,” 
said the bookseller, “as to what he was. It’s clear that he has got 
some sort of pension. I fancy it was something under Government, 
for he’s a real gentleman for all his cranks. Very useful chap, too. 
Buys up the mouldy old classics that I’m glad to get rid of. But a 
character, Oh! there’s no doubt about that.” 

“ Well, such a chap as that is to a banker what the Great Auk is 
to a naturalist,” observed Mr. Frampton, as he too prepared to 
depart, “a vara avis, if there ever was one. No, by Jove; I sha’n’t 
forget him easily.” a Oe 


A short walk across the noisy London thoroughfare into tributary 
streets of comparative gloom and silence brought Jeremy Boyse to 
his home. He produced a latch-key and entered quietly. From a 
door within, a young girl at that moment stepped into the hall and 
came towards him. 

“ Ah! Mr. Boyse,” she said brightly ; ‘we were just saying that 
it was later for you than usual,” 
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He acknowledged her greeting with his customary politeness, 
and placed his hat and stick in a familiar place near the door. 

‘**T had occasion to call at the bookseller’s,” he answered, “and 
I was delayed a few moments there.” 

*‘ There is someone waiting,” said the girl in a lower tone, “in 
your room. She has been there since four. Mother told her she 
had best call again, but she begged to stay, and she seemed all right 
and—like a lady. So she is there.” 

“Really? I have no idea ” he began pleasantly ; then, as an 
alarming thought occurred to him, “I trust it is not a begging lady. 
Such people are so very—embarrassing. Thank you. I will go and 
see.” 

The light from one hanging gas lamp fell full upon him as he 
entered, It also threw into soft relief the details of the plainly 
furnished room—the bureau with its scattered books and papers, the 
old arm-chair, the table spread fortea. Just beyond, in the shadow, 
a tall woman in black was standing. Then she came towards him 
slowly. The veil thrown back from her bonnet revealed the pale, 
delicately chiselled features of a face long past its youth. 

Jeremy Boyse stood still, His fingers, mechanically straying 
towards the pocket of his coat, were trembling slightly. 

“ Jeremy,” said the woman in a soft voice distinguished by a 
slight foreign intonation ; “it is Marion—come back.” 

“Ah!” With an uncertain movement he caught the edge of 
the arm-chair, pulled it towards him, and sat down. In a hapless 
moment, as it seemed, had the unexpected come upon him : his 
physical energy failed before it ; he sat bent and speechless—a frail, 
old man, 

The woman went and stood beside him. “So many years,” she 
said dreamily ; “and perhaps you have almost forgotten, Why, 
there has been time to forget everything, even our youth.” 

“Sit down and tell me—what has happened,” said Jeremy 
Boyse, 

The gentle dignity of self-possession had returned to him; he 
rose and placed a chair for her beside his own. 

“Just the one thing,” said the woman quietly, averting her eyes 
as she spoke, “What else could it be? Two months ago my 
husband died—in Melbourne,” 

There was silence, The clock upon the mantelpiece struck five 
in a thin, cracked voice, and the sound died away in slow vibrations. 
Then the speaker continued in the same even tone: 

*‘ We had lived there, you know, for the last ten years. Things 
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were not very prosperous. I don’t think he was ever a very lucky 
man, somehow. He had lost a lot of money by speculation before 
he died. I think it worried him. He was ill for some months. I 
nursed him myself all the time ; and then afterwards—I paid all the 
debts and things with the money he left. It wasn’t very much ; and 
directly I could, Icame home. That is all, Jeremy.” 

“You came home.” He echoed the words with a gentle, half- 
wondering inflexion. ‘ Does that mean, then, that after all this time 
the old associations are the strongest ?” 

“It means that my probation is ended,” she answered simply. 
“T gave all I could—my duty always, sympathy when it was possi- 
ble. So the years passed on. You can’t be really unhappy when 
your life fills up like that, and people give you their best, even 
though it is a second best to you. Only, when it was ended, I felt 
a great longing to come back to my own country, and so I came. 
Then I got your address from Mr. Arnold—yesterday.” 

“You have some great qualities, Marion,” said Jeremy Boyse. 
He sat with his face averted from her, and fingers absently patting 
one knee where a little ragged hole in his trousers worried him. In 
reality his thoughts were recalling the emotions of a distant time, 
but he could not lightly give them utterance. 

“Tell me about yourself now,” said the quiet voice; and he 
turned and glanced round the room with a smile. 

** It speaks for me,” he answered. ‘You see those books, these 
papers, the slippers, the pipe. Doesn’t this all tell you what an old 
fogey I have grown?” 

She looked at him as he was speaking ; but Love, the trans- 
figuring angel, showed her not the bent, enfeebled figure, but rather 
the lover of her youth. 

“No,” she said ; “ you are just the same, Jeremy.” 

He laughed with a hint of bitterness. 

“Does a man remain crystallised because his life is incomplete ? 
One has to develop somehow. I have got on well enough, no 
doubt, as far as that goes—as well as most men: and now at last I 
am free to enjoy Life in the way most suited to me. But we missed 
the supreme gift, you and I. Nothing can alter that.” 

The woman slipped her hand into his own. 

“But the sacrifice lies behind us,” she said softly. 


The realisation of a desire once keenly cherished, which the 
years have gradually annihilated, is a not unfamiliar aspect of the 
“irony of fate.” Thus had it frequently happened with the fortunes 
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of Jeremy Boyse ; thus did it happen now. The woman for love of 
whom in his early manhood no sacrifice would have been reckoned 
great, and whose compulsory marriage plunged him for some years 
into an abyss of resentful gloom, had come with some semblance of 
intrusion into these later, peaceful days. He had outgrown the 
need of her. The memory, all tender and beautiful, was laid to 
est in the sanctuary of his inner life: it seemed wanton, nay, 
brutal, to disturb it. 

But the disturbance had been wrought—by Destiny ; and now 
the upheaval of his daily life and habits was about to follow. It 
was characteristic of his simple, unworldly attitude that he did not 
for a moment hesitate as to the course he should pursue. That he 
should marry his first love after their separation of thirty years 
seemed to him natural and inevitable; the more so as she had 
come back unchanged in all essentials from the loyal-hearted, self- 
sacrificing woman he had known. With a feeling akin to shame he 
recognised these qualities; remembered the sacrifice which had 
saved her father’s honour ; recalled the agony and conflict of those 
difficult, dark days. And now she had returned with loyalty 
unshaken, and it never apparently occurred to her to question his 
own. Evidently, then, for him there was but one course possible. He 
must accept it with all the reasonable sobriety becoming to his years. 

And indeed, as their comradeship widened, he began to appre- 
ciate its influence, and to turn more willingly from the books which 
had become the companions of his solitude to the daily intercourse 
with a refined and not ill-cultivated mind. It was not until two 
months had passed that a little “rift within the lute” made itself 
apparent. They were sitting together in his little parlour one day, 
towards the end of January, when she made a sudden and, as it 
seemed, ill-timed observation. 

“Jeremy,” she said, ‘“‘ why don’t you invest your money ?” 

“T thought I had made it clear to you before,” he answered, 
“that I did not like investments. I prefer to keep it where it is.” 

“But don’t you think that is rather a mistake now?” she said 
gently. “You see, we have really so very little between us. My 
sixty pounds a year won’t go far, and you have only your pension, 
and that is barely sufficient for two. Besides, even as you are, you 
could spend more money with comfort. I don’t quite see how we 
are to live, dear, unless you take that little nest-egg—how much is 
it?—two thousand pounds ?—and do something with it. What was 
the use of saving it all these years if it is to do nobody any good 
after all?” 
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“Up to the present time I repeat that I have had no use for 
it,” he said stiffly ; “but of course, as you remind me, the circum- 
stances are now very different. Still, I should have thought that 
with economy my present income would have been sufficient for us. 
But you probably dislike economy. You were, of course, accustomed 
to wealth and——” 

The sentence died in indistinct murmurings. 

“The wealth soon departed,” she answered smiling. “Five 
years after my marriage my husband was as poor as he had been 
rich. You must not think that Iam extravagant, Jeremy. It only 
seems to me so silly to have money lying idle when we need it, that 
is all.” 

He made a little grab at what appeared to be a fragment of some 
fluffy material upon his knee, but immediately patted it down again. 
It was only the frayed edge of that exasperating little hole, which he 
had frequently tried to pick up before, with a sense of irritation. On 
this occasion, however, it produced an opposite effect ; he reflected 
that a woman’s supervision of his wardrobe might be desirable. 

“If I invest the money, it will be in Consols,” he said, after 
a pause; “but they are so high. We want a European war,” he 
added lightly. 

His companion raised her eyebrows with a little smile. 

“Well, you must do as you think best, dear,” she answered. 
“Of course Consols are very safe and comfortable, but I should 
have thought there were other things that would pay you far better. 
I was speaking upon this very subject with your friend, the book- 
seller, yesterday. He told me that he had lately made an excellent 
investment in a company which had already paid him a good 
dividend and bonus, and the shares were going higher every day. 
He said he should be very glad to tell you all the particulars, but 
he thought that since the smash of that oyster company you had 
been afraid to do anything at all.” 

“Do I understand,” said Jeremy Boyse in an accent of frigid 
displeasure, “that you were discussing my affairs with a person— 
almost a stranger to you—who could not be expected to have any 
intelligent comprehension of these matters? I—really, I cannot 
understand your freedom with such people. It may be colonial, 
but it is certainly not—not desirable from any point of view.” 

He rose and walked to the bureau, where for some moments he 
shifted and disarranged the papers with a purposeless hand. His 
annoyance was clearly visible. 

“But you see you had already told Mr. Barlow about the oyster 
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company,” said Marion Hargreaves ; “and after all I told him nothing 
that he did not know before. So it is all right, Jeremy.” 

She smiled as she spoke. An imperturbable good-humour was 
part of the natural equipment of her long-enduring, steadfast soul. 
To her the whole circumstance seemed too commonplace to call for 
argument. Her calmer temperament rendered her quite incapable 
of comprehending a different point of view. 

But to Jeremy Boyse the incident brought more than a mere 
passing irritation. A throng of morbid susceptibilities and suspicions 
hitherto held in the leash by a counter influence now leapt up 
unrestrained. In the still hours of the evening, pacing up and down 
his room, in which no light but that of the street lamps and the stars 
had found admittance, he reviewed the situation critically—reviewed 
also the content of the slow, monotonous years; their gradual 
accumulation of thoughts and interests and habits which had grown 
about him and possessed him, and were now indeed as essential a 
part of his being as the bark is of a tree. He said to himself—for in 
self-examination he still preserved a simple candour—that the saving 
of a considerable sum of money had certainly been one of the 
chief interests of his life. He did not care about the money for its 
own sake, but he liked to feel that it was his—the result of honest 
work and thrift and numberless economies which had become a 
second nature to him at last. He realised now with a bitter pang 
what marriage would demand from him. He would be expected 
to spend money upon trivial details in which he had no pleasure ; 
his simple meals—and he asked for nothing better—would be 
considered mean, and his whole habit of existence inadequate. 
And it was in order to bring about changes wholly repugnant to 
him that he was asked to invest his savings. The spirit of rebellion 
was strong within him. Why should he do this thing? Again, the 
recent conversation harassed his memory. That his aifianced wife 
should show such an evident desire to have the money invested 
struck him in a new and unpleasant light. It was clear that she 
wanted the money, and consideration for his own feelings in the 
matter would have no weight. Toa man who for forty years had 
known no thwarting save from the insuperable hand of Fate, this 
reflection was also unwelcome to the last degree. He stopped in 
his walk, and, standing before the uncurtained window, looked out 
into the night. In the street all was silent ; above, in the dark 
heaven, the tender edge of the earth’s pale satellite shone, crescent- 
wise, among the stars. Just so from this little casement had he 
watched it year by year; thought over again the poets’ thoughts ; 
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nerved his intelligence to meet all that knowledge could declare and 
ignorance conjecture. Just so, year by year. And thus had he 
wished to remain; thus would he have remained, but for this 
unlooked-for change. Surely it was too late now to conform to it: 
he was too old—too old. 


The night wore on, and a thought was born of his perplexity. 
Why, after all, had this marriage seemed so incumbent upon him ? 
It was the love and loyalty of the woman which had as it were 
shamed him into professing a constancy equal to her own, while 
memories of their impassioned youth still clung to him. But there 
was clearly no reason why they should marry at all. This calm, grey 
woman, with her gentle, undemonstrative ways, had, like himself, 
outgrown the buoyancy of youth and its illusions. It was evident 
that the practical aspect of things was her chief consideration. She 
cared for the comforts and luxuries of life, while he cared for none 
of them. His mind, still biassed by recent displeasure, magnified 
this difference and its results until it seemed to him that, under the 
circumstances, marriage would be wholly impracticable. 

But the solution of the matter did not rest here. It was also 
clear to him that for a gift so faithfully bestowed some acknowledgment 
was due. If he did not marry her, he must at least enable her to go 
her way with comfort. A smaller sacrifice must still be made to 
save the greater. The decision involved a struggle, but of the issue 
there was no doubt. He would never do a thing by halves. 


In the twilight of the following day, Marion Hargreaves, looking 
up from a book that she was holding, saw the figure of Jeremy 
Boyse passing quickly by the bookseller’s door. She stepped across 
the shop and looked after him, but the grey mist had already hidden 
him from view. Then she returned to the counter and met Mr. 
Barlow’s enquiring gaze with a smile. 

“Mr. Boyse has just gone past,” she said. “I did not try to 
stop him, as he seemed ina hurry. It is not often, I should think, 
that he passes your door without entering ?” 

“No, indeed ; a good customer,” said Mr. Barlow affably; “and 
has an excellent good taste in books.” 

“Well, I think I may safely take this volume of Macaulay,” she 
said, after a pause. ‘I know he wanted it, for I heard him say so. 
Thank you ; I will take it with me now.” 

The little bookseller with deft fingers encased the well-worn 
volume in paper and string. 
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“‘ Must be a pleasure for the poor old gentleman to have someone 
to look after him a bit,” he observed ; “especially one as takes an 
interest in his ways. It’s a bad thing, too, for people to get too 
solitary ; it gives them cranks and fancies.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” she answered, laughing, as she took the book 
in her hand. “Our social instincts are not to be disregarded. 
Good-evening, Mr. Barlow.” 

The bookseller remained for a few minutes in the same place, 
rearranging a pile of odd volumes, and talking to himself at intervals 
the while. 

“Poor old gentleman! Talk about cranks, indeed! A man 
who sits with a pile in the Bank and never sees a farthing of it ! 
Those damned oysters must just have got upon his brain.” 

“ What’s that you are saying, Thomas?” asked Mrs. Barlow, 
entering the shop at that moment by the private door. 

“TI was reflecting, Louisa,” said the bookseller in an altered tone, 
“how easily people’s minds go wrong in the practical things of 
life.” 


It was raining heavily as Marion Hargreaves reached her lodging, 
and the somewhat flimsy protection of a thin mackintosh did not 
shelter her from the wet and chilly air. On the following day she 
had purposed to take the book to Jeremy, but a severe cold and the 
continued rain prevented her. It was not until the sixth day that 
she was free to start upon her errand. At the door of his house she 
knocked and rang for admittance, stepping back for a moment to 
peep, if possible, into the little parlour, whose window faced the 
street. Her tranquil features were aglow with a pleasurable antici- 
pation. She had kept her present back until to-day that she might 
herself enjoy his pleasure ; and during the six days that she had not 
seen him she had accumulated quite a little treasury of subjects, too 
manifold for correspondence, but eager to be dealt with by word of 
mouth. She was kept waiting longer than usual on the doorstep. 
Then the door opened—slowly. 

Something had happened. That she saw at once from the 
woman’s harassed face. Calmly, as one accustomed to emergencies, 
she followed her in, through the hall, into the sitting-room, where all 
was quiet and undisturbed. The books and pipe lay upon the table 
as usual, but their owner was not there. They had found him at an 
early hour that morning in his accustomed chair—his arms stretched 
out upon the book before him, his head fallen forward upon his 
hands. In this very manner he had once expressed the wish that 
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Death might come to him: the landlady remembered it with tears. 
There seemed to have been no previous illness—no hint of danger 
close at hand. Only for a few days past he had appeared to be a 
little worried and irritable. Some business matter had been 
transacted: he had called two witnesses to sign a paper for him on 
the previous afternoon. 

With bowed head Marion Hargreaves listened to the narrative, 
her hand resting upon a little open volume which remained just as 
he had left it a few hours ago. 

Mechanically her eyes followed a passage recently underlined in 


pencil :— 
Port after stormie seas, . 
Ease after warre, death after life, doth greatly please. 


Then, closing the book carefully, she took it under her arm. 


In a quiet corner of a London cemetery an inconspicuous head- 
stone bore the record of Jeremy Boyse. And day by day the woman 
who had loved him brought to the graveside a little passing sacrament 
of flowers and tender thoughts and tears. She knew now that just 
before his death he had bought her an annuity with all the money 
that he had to spare, and she accepted the act in all its strangeness 
with a deep though wondering gratitude. But of the real motive 
and its pathos she knew nothing; that also lay buried beyond her 
ken. Only the sure and peaceful memory of an unchanged love 
remained with her. 

Surely we should cherish our illusions, Without them, which of 
us could stand unblinking in the cold daylight of Reality? 
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ARTHUR, “KING OF ENGLAND.” 


N the Hof Kirche at Innsbruck there kneels on a high marble 

sarcophagus the bronze effigy (by Ludovico del Duca) of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. His body, by strange irony of fortune, rests 
in a simple tomb at Wiener-Neustadt, in Austria. 

Below the effigy twenty-four exquisite bas-reliefs in Carrara 
marble depict his chequered life. Battles and sieges, surrenders of 
cities, triumphal entries at the head of his troops, treaties and mar- 
riages (among them his own eventful marriage with his beloved 
Mary of Burgundy) succeed each other in great variety. In all of 
these the Emperor’s figure is conspicuous. 

Here he points a cannon during the siege of Kuffstein, there he 
serves as a private under the boy King of England at the battle of 
Guinegate and storms a French battery, while his friend Henry is 
seen leading the English men-at-arms to victory. In all the scenes 
we have a careful realistic representation of actual events in which 
he took part, wrought with the utmost elaboration of armour and 
weapons and dress, the traditional straddling swagger of the 
German lanzknecht not forgotten. It is a marvellous glorification 
of a remarkable personality. 

But so romantic a character as Maximilian was not content to 
hand down facts of history, however interesting, in connection with 
his name. Round the imperial tomb and gazing upon it stand 
huge bronze statues, eight-and-twenty in number, representing both 
actual members of Maximilian’s family and relations, such as his 
wives Mary and Bianca Maria Sforza, his daughter Margaret, his son 
Philip of Burgundy and his wife Joanna, with her father Ferdinand of 
Aragon ; and, besides these, worthies such as Rudolph of Habsburg, 
Leopold who fell at Sempach, the great Theodoric of the Ostrogoths, 
Clovis of France, and—“ Arthur, King of England.” 

But who was Arthur, King of England? The British tourist 
reads the name under one of the noblest of these figures, a warrior 
in the prime of life, and turns perplexed to his Murray for informa- 
tion, but neither Murray nor Baedeker lend him much help. The 
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bronze figures “represent some of the worthies of Europe, but prin- 
cipally the most distinguished personages of the house of Austria.” 
Under which of these categories is “Arthur” to be reckoned? 
“ King of England,” of course, our British Arthur never was. And 
it seems to me probable that when Maximilian arranged the details 
of his tomb, he chose “ the blameless King” as a type of a Christian 
hero, not without reference to his namesake, Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
son of his ally, Henry VII. of England and husband of Katharine, 
whose elder sister, Joanna, was married to his own son, Philip the 
Handsome. 

If my supposition be accepted, it adds fresh interest to this 
heroic figure and accentuates the pathos of the contrast. For 
Arthur, whose ydpos éyapyoc with Katharine of Aragon led to 
sO many sad and unexpected events, might naturally have been 
expected in a few short years to bear that title, and it was in antici- 
pation of this that Ferdinand had not only agreed to the marriage 
when the children were only three and four years old respectively, 
but had required the betrothal to be gone through no less than three 
times by proxy. 

Let us turn now from the valley of the Inn and its towering 
precipices to one of the loveliest scenes in England, where a boy of 
fifteen and a half years of age lies on his deathbed in a great feudal 
castle. His wife, scarcely half a year older, hangs over his couch. 
It seems to her all unreal as a dream. She could just remember a 
great day of triumph when, with trumpets and drum-beatings and 
ecstatic shouts of a multitude, she had been carried through the 
narrow streets of Granada, a child of four years old, part of a great 
procession of knights and nobles and prelates in gorgeous robes, 
while dark-faced men wearing turbans and flowing white garments 
knelt on either side, and one more venerable than the rest handed 
a huge key upon a cushion to a stately figure on a richly caparisoned 
steed in token of surrender. She knew, child as she was, that it 
was her father who was so honoured. Did not someone, herself 
wearing a royal diadem, press her to her heart and whisper that 
fact to her, while tears of joy and gratitude filled Isabella’s eyes? 
And then she had been taught to picture to herself a child Prince in 
a distant land whom she was some day to call husband. 

As time went on (they were then eleven and twelve years old) 
letters had passed between them—childish letters, stiff and formal, 
for Arthur could not write Spanish nor she English, so they cor- 
responded in Latin, and their tutors corrected the sentences. Yes, 
at twelve years old she had received missives indited, “To the 
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most illustrious and excellent Princess, the Lady Katharine, 
Princess of Wales, Duchess of Cornwall, and my most entirely 
beloved spouse.” Then, only last year, came the reality of which 
this had been the shadow—the terrible sea-voyage—her ship beaten 
back to Corunna—the second attempt—the landing in a strange 
country—the pageants—the wedding in the great cathedral—the long 
journey on horseback to this vast and sombre castle, and now, when 
the dreary winter was past and the birds were beginning to sing and 
the trees to clothe themselves anew for all their summer glory, a 
black cloud had fallen on her young life. The fairy Prince was 
passing away from her and there was none to help her. 

Surely, poor Catalina of Aragon, in the course of two married 
lives, both of which began auspiciously and ended so sadly, realised 
as keenly as ever woman did— 

The glories of our earthly state 

Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against Fate, 

Death lays his icy hand on Kings. 
Sceptre and crown shall tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Was there ever such a contrast as this between what seemed likely 
and what actually occurred ?—between the huge mail-clad chief who 
leans upon his sword and gazes day by day on Maximilian’s marble 
tomb, and the slim delicate lad as he lies gasping out his life in the 
hands of the ignorant medical practitioners of the time in Ludlow 
Castle? 

Of all the royal marriages of the day, that of Arthur and 
Catalina had seemed most promising. ‘True, they were but innocent 
pawns on the chess-board, and the players were more deeply absorbed 
in wiles of statecraft than concerned for the happiness of their 
children. But it is only in fairy tales that princes and princesses 
can choose for themselves, and there seemed no reason why the 
little Spanish maid should not enjoy life as Queen of England, 
though Henry VII. and Ferdinand had planned the match as a 
counter-stroke to France. So the treaty had been carried out in 
1501, and for nearly five months (Green says “three,” but the 
marriage lasted from November 14 to April 2) a mimic court had 
been maintained in the Prince of Wales’s name at Ludlow, where, 
in sight of the wild mountains of Radnor and Montgomery, his 
deputies, the great Lords Marchers, governed in his name. Arthur 
was not the first boy Prince who held court at Ludlow. The rooms 
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in which he lived are still pointed out by tradition. They had been 
occupied eighteen years earlier by his mother’s brother, the unfortu- 
nate Edward V. From hence that poor boy also had professed to 
govern his Principality, and here in 1483 he had been proclaimed 
King. The ordinances for his daily conduct still exist, prescribing 
his attendance at the Divine service, his meals, his exercise, and his 
studies, which were to be conducted under the direction of Alcock, 
Bishop of Worcester. 

But to return to Arthur. His life was too short to give more 
than a promise of the future, and his death opens such a vista of 
great and absorbing events that his name is chiefly remembered in 
connection with them. Let us try to put together what has been 
recorded of him, and in thought revert to the England of the 
fifteenth century. 

Few characters are so full of interest from a psychological point 
of view as that of his father. If he had succeeded to an undisputed 
inheritance Henry might have remained simply the dreamer, the 
patron of art and literature, nay, possibly the adept in his own 
person of all that he delighted to encourage in others. Even as it 
is, he lives as much through Reginald de Braye and Torregiano, his 
architect and sculptor, as by the ascendency of the selfish and 
tortuous policy which secured his throne. It is instructive to com- 
pare the different elements which combined to make the man. Not, 
perhaps, from sentiment merely, or from his love for the old Arthurian 
legends which Caxton was publishing to the world, but in part from 
the desire to connect his offspring with the race from which he pro- 
fessed to be descended, he arranged that his Queen should bear her 
child at the Arthurian capital of Winchester, and gave him the time- 
honoured name of the old British King at his baptism in the 
cathedral. We have seen Henry’s motive for the Spanish alliance, 
and the sad end of so many hopes on both sides. The prospect 
seemed bright enough at first, and the accounts which have come 
down to us of Katharine’s landing in England and of her reception 
here are picturesque and interesting. The Spanish ships reached 
Plymouth on October 2, and Henry set out on horseback with the 
young bridegroom to meet her. How he brushed aside Spanish 
punctilio and the restraints of etiquette, how he insisted that he 
should be admitted at once to see the Princess, even in her private 
room, and brought in his boy also, to the scandal of her attendants, 
has fortunately been preserved for us by an eye-witness. On 
November 9 Arthur, with a great retinue, rode to Blackfriars, where 
he remained till the wedding. The-‘Princess entered London in 
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state, mounted on a mule. On her right rode young Prince Henry, 
on her left the papal legate. ‘She wore a broad round hat,” we are 
told, “like a Cardinal’s hat, tied with a lace of gold, which kept it 
on her head,” a “ coif of carnation colour ” was underneath, and her 
hair, “of a rich auburn,” streamed over her shoulders. 

The wedding day was fixed for November 14, and the ceremony 
was performed by Deane, Archbishop of Canterbury, in St. Paul’s, 
nineteen bishops and mitred abbots being present. A long narrow 
platform of timber had been erected from the west door of the old 
Gothic cathedral, itself the longest in Europe, and in the middle 
was a high stage, “circular like a mount,”*and ascended by steps. 
The little Duke of York, Katharine’s future husband, again escorted 
her. Clothed in white satin, he led her by the hand from the 
bishop’s palace to the great cathedral door. The bride “wore on 
her head a coif of white silk, with a scarf bordered with gold and 
pearl and precious stones, five and a half inches broad, which veiled 
great part of her visage and her person.” Her wedding dress was 
(in accordance with the latest Spanish fashion) made large, the sleeves 
and body much pleated, and below the waist both she and her 
attendants had their gowns “ borne out from their bodies by certain 
round hoops.” And now, when the crowd of spectators had feasted 
their eyes with the sight, they move on towards “the mount,” where 
the other chief actor, the Prince of Wales, waits for his bride. The 
espousals over, the procession is resumed to the high altar, Prince 
Arthur now leading Katharine by the hand, her train borne, as 
before, by “the Princess Cicely” (the Queen’s sister), and “one 
hundred ladies in costly apparel” following. The nuptial Mass and 
final Benedictions ended the rite. 

After the newly married pair had spent some days at Baynard’s 
Castle, to which they had been escorted in state by Henry and 
Elizabeth, there ensued a grand procession in barges to Westminster 
for a tilting and pageant and a great dinner in Westminster Hall, at 
which the King and Queen sat in the centre of the board, the lords 
and ladies on either side of them, not alternately. The dinner 
ended, “Then came down Prince Arthur and the Princess Cicely, 
his aunt,' and danced two base dances (apparently stately movements 
of the minuet style) and then departed up again, the Prince to his 
father and Lady Cicely to the Queen, her sister.” Next the bride 
and one of her Spanish ladies danced other two base dances and 
then departed up to the Queen. 

But the prettiest spectacle was when “ Henry, Duke of York, 


1 The Lady Cicely and the Lady Anne had carried Arthur at the font. 
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having with him his sister, Lady Margaret, the young Queen of Scots, 
in his hand” (she was a child of twelve and he of ten), “ came 
down and danced two dances and went up to the Queen.” 

The royal children were so delighted with their success and 
the plaudits of the spectators that the dance was renewed. Then 
Henry, finding himself encumbered with his dress, “ suddenly threw 
off his robe and danced in his jacket with the said Lady Margaret 
in so goodly and pleasant a manner that it was to King Henry and 
Queen Elizabeth great and singular pleasure. Then the Duke 
departed up to the King and the Princess Margaret to the Queen.” 

As we seem, even at this lapse of time, to be present at the 
scene so faithfully depicted by the old chronicler, we forecast the 
sad future which awaited so many of the innocent actors in it. 

‘* Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurze !”’ 

More pageants followed, and at length, some time after Christmas 
apparently, the Prince and Princess of Wales left for their own home, 
Katharine travelling on a pillion behind her Master of the Horse, 
and eleven ladies of the household following on palfreys. 

So the cavalcade passed on to Ludlow. Little has been handed 
down of the short period of Arthur’s and Katharine’s life there, 
though one of the towers is still known by the Prince’s name. The 
vast square keep remains, and commands, as of old, a magnificent 
panoramic view, beyond the steep streets of the old-fashioned town 
at its feet, to the lovely valley of the Teme and Corve and the 
distant hills of Wales. We can picture to ourselves the young 
couple climbing the staircase of the Norman donjon tower, relic 
of old Roger de Montgomery, and Arthur pointing out in the 
landscape the way by which Katharine had travelled to her English 
home. It needs little to realise how Arthur, who had attained con- 
siderable proficiency in languages, would soon make himself under- 
stood in Spanish with so fair a teacher, though Katharine (herself, 
like all her sisters, exceedingly well educated) avows, in a letter to 
her father four years later, that she could not speak English properly. 
Arthur’s studies, indeed, if his tutor, Bernard André, is to be believed, 
would have qualified him for a high place “in 4teris humanioribus” 
(Homer, Virgil, Thucydides, Livy, Ovid, &c. &c., are specified as read 
by him), while Erasmus says of Katharine that she was “ egregie 
docta,” and “ non minus pietate suspicienda quam eruditione.” ! 

Nor had her mother neglected more homely arts, for Isabella 
(who herself, we are told, used to make Ferdinand’s shirts) had 
taught all her daughters “‘ neve, suere, acu pingere,” spinning, sewing 


1 Epistole, 31 and 24. 
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and embroidery. From their common studies and interests the 
Prince was called off from time to time to where in the great hall 
(a century and a half later to be honoured as the scene of Milton’s 
‘**Comus”) the court of the Lords Marchers sat and waited his coming. 

But a sterner and more imperious messenger was on his way to 
Ludlow. In the first bloom and promise of his young life, with 
an undisputed succession to the throne of England and the 
strong support of Spain, with the wealth and prestige of his father 
behind him, when all the happiness that power and place, culture 
and domestic affection could give, seemed to lie at his feet, 
Arthur received the fatal summons which awaits us all. The 
plague, as the worse forms of typhoid diseases used to be called, was 
a too familiar visitor in English towns, and it was, as we know, at 
this time prevalent in Worcester. But whether the sickness was 
communicated from without or resulted (as might so well be the 
case) from unhealthy conditions within the castle, we cannot tell. 
Arthur sickened at the end of March and died on April 2. The 
Spanish notice is brief and characteristic: “ Prince Arthur died of 
the plague” (Bernaldes says) “a little after his nuptials, being in 
the Principality of Wales, in a place they call Pudlo. In this house 
was Donna Catalina left a widow when she had been married 
scarcely six months.” 

But if we know little of that piteous scene at Ludlow, of the 
heart-broken little wife and her despair, of the home-sickness that 
must have seized upon her now that she was left desolate in a 
strange country, of the confusion and perplexity of the Council, of 
the jack-booted messengers riding forth over the drawbridge or 
toiling up the steep ascent, mud-bespattered, on their return, we are 
not left without due description of the solemnities of the funeral. 
Fortunately for us, the herald who was appointed to take charge of 
the proceedings seems to have been conscious of the dignity of his 
office and the importance of the occasion. His account may be 
read in Leland’s “ Collectanea,” and would do no discredit to news 
purveyors of the present day. 

The body had been removed with great state from the castle on 
St. George’s Day (April 23), and on the 25th (St. Mark’s Day) the 
procession set out for Worcester. It rested that night at Bewdley, 
about eighteen miles off, after passing through what was then one of 
the greatest forests in England. The wonder was that they got so 
far. ‘It was” (says the herald) “the foulest, cold, windy and rainy 
day and the worst way I have seen, and in some places the (funeral) 
car stuck so fast in the mud that yokes of oxen were taken to draw 
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it out, so ill was the way.” At every parish church or religious 
house that met the corpse in procession or had rung their bells, a 
gold noble, four torches and six scutcheons of arms were presented 
tothem. From Bewdley, Sir Richard Croft and Sir William Ovedall 
steward and comptroller of the Prince’s household, rode before to 
Worcester. . . . “That daye was faire, and then the gentlemen 
rode two and two together and all the other as were before ordered.” 

So at length they reached Worcester and the cathedral close. 
Here “secular canons in graye amys with rich copes, and other 
curates, secular priests, clerks and children with surplisses in great 
number” were assembled, and four bishops in rich copes censed 
the corpse as it was taken out of the car. There were present to 
receive it the Abbots of Gloucester, Evesham, Chester, Shrewsbury, 
Tewkesbury, Hayles, and Bordesley, the Prior of Worcester, &c. 
The nine short lessons at the “ Dirige” were read by abbots and 
bishops. ‘At the Magnificat and Benedictus all that were in ponti- 
ficalfbus did cense the corpse.” 

Next day three masses for the dead were sung, the first “ our 
Ladye masse,” by the Bishop of Chester, an abbot and a prior being 
gospeller and epistler, the second “of the Trinitie,” the third by 
the Bishop of Lincoln.! The offerings at the mass were carried out 
with due ceremony, the Prince’s “cote of arms imbroidered,” his 
shield, sword, and helmet being presented in turn by different nobles 
and knights. There followed a strange offering of the Prince’s horse 
and armour. 

“Then Sir John Mortimer, Bannerett, Sr. Richard de la Vere, 
Bannerett, Sr. Thomas Cornwall, and Sr. Robert Throgmorton, 
Batchelors, conveyed the man of armes, which was the Earle 
of Kildare’s sonne and heire called the Lord Garrard armed 
with the Prince’s own harneys on a courser richly trapped with 
a trapper of velvet embrothered with needleworke of the Prince’s 
armes with a pollaxe in his hande, the head downwards, into 
the midst of the queere, where the Abbot of Tewkesbury Gos- 
peller of that masse received the offring of that horse. Then the 
said man of armes alighted and was led with the axe in his hand 
as before to the buyshoppe. . . . But to have seene the weepinge 
when the offringe was done, he had a hard heart that wept not,” adds 
the herald, feelingly. The citizens, we are told, were excluded from 
“offering” “because of the sickness that then rained amongst 


' At Henry VIII.’s funeral, in like manner, the three masses of our Lady, 
of the Trinity, and of Requiem, were sung in their appropriate Sarum colours of 
white, blue (for ferial), and black, under Cranmer’s direction. 
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them.” There followed an offering of rich palls of gold tissue “ at 
the queere doore,” and the sermon preached by a “noble doctor” 
(the herald does not seem to have ascertained his name). 

“ At tyme of St. John’s Gospell ” (#.e. at the end of mass) “Sr. 
Griffith ap Rice offered to the deacon the rich embrothered banner 
of my lorde’s armes.” The prelates finally “‘senced the corpse ” again, 
“all the convent standing without the uttermost barres” (7.e. of the 
choir screen) ‘‘ singing divers and many anthemes.” At every “ Kurie 
Elyeson” an officer at armes with a high voice said, “ For Prince 
Arthur’s soule and all Christian soules, Pater noster.” .. . “Then 
the corpse, with weeping and sore lamentation was laid in the grave, 
the orisons being said by the Bishop of Lincolne also sore weepinge. 
He sett the crosse over the chest and cast holy water and earth 
thereon. His officer of armes, sore weeping, tooke off his coate of 
armes and cast it along over the chest right lamentably. Then Sr. 
William Ovedall, Comptroller of his household, sore weeping and 
crying, took the staffe of his office by both endes and over his own 
head brake it and cast it into the grave. In like wise did Sr. 
Richard Croft, Steward of his household and cast his staffe broken 
into the grave. . . . This was a piteous sight to those who beheld 
it. . . . Thus God have mercye on good Prince Arthur’s soule ! ” 
concludes the sympathetic herald. 

A rich pall in possession of the Worcester Clothiers’ Company is 
supposed to be one of those offered on the occasion. It is em- 
blazoned with the arms of England and France, and has effigies of 
St. Katharine with the pomegranate and castle. 

Prince Arthur left a will, by which he bequeathed his jewels, 
chains and even some of his habiliments to his beloved sister 
Margaret, the betrothed of James IV. 

Katharine does not appear to have been present at the obsequies. 
The Queen showed much sympathy for the young widow, and sent 
a litter to carry her to Croydon. The litter was covered with black 
velvet and cloth, in which funereal conveyance her journey was 
performed. It was something to have an affectionate reception 
from the kind-hearted Elizabeth of York, but Katharine’s troubles 
were not yet at an end. 

Arthur’s grave is described by the herald as “at the south end 
of the high altar.” Here Henry, with his love for art, commissioned 
Sir Reginald Braye to erect a chantry chapel, which still remains, a 
fine example of late Gothic. In the centre is the Prince’s tomb, 
but there is no effigy. The rich tabernacle work was terribly 
mutilated by Puritan iconoclasts during the civil war. 
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The grief of the royal parents, when the sad news of Arthur’s 
death reached them, was genuine and touching. The King’s con- 
fessor, a Friar Observant, was chosen to break the tidings to him. 
On being admitted to Henry’s presence the friar addressed him in 
the words of Job, “Si bona suscepimus de manu Dei, mala quare 
non suscipiamus?” ‘Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil?” It was an ominous commencement 
and well adapted to prepare the King’s mind for what was to follow. 
Henry sent for the Queen, who besought him to bear patiently 
their terrible affliction. Having said all she could to console him, 
she retired to her own apartments. But there, when alone, she was 
so overmastered by her grief, that her attendants went to beg the 
King to come to her, and Henry, in turn, came and soothed her, 
saying, “ he for his parte would thanke God for his sonn and would 
she should doe in like wise.” 

The beautiful window which still adorns St. Margaret’s Church 
at Westminster is supposed to represent Arthur and Katharine in 
the two figures kneeling at either side, and, if so, possesses additional 
interest, as containing one of the only three likenesses of the Prince 
extant. 

A more interesting and indubitable likeness of Prince Arthur is 
to be seen in the Priory Church, Great Malvern. In the year 1500 
Henry and Elizabeth, with the young Prince of Wales, are believed 
to have visited Malvern. They certainly were at Worcester about 
that time, for the monastery accounts remain, with a statement of 
the provision made for them, and a “summa totalis” of “ Ixii li. 
iis. vd.” expended. On that occasion Henry is believed to have 
ordered the splendid window which once adorned the Jesus transept, 
of which Abington in the seventeenth century gives the following 
acccount :— 

“In that large and stately window is set out in a glass first the 
lively Picture of that wise and devout King Henry the Seventh, 
praying, all armed saving his hands and head, whereon he weareth 
an Imperial Crown and his Royal Taberd France and England 
quartered. Behind him kneeleth his Queen Elizabeth, the un- 
doubted heir of the House of York and of all England, crowned 
also and on her mantle France and England quartered. And next 
to her Arthur Prince of Wales their son compleate in Armour 
(saving his Hands) and head covered with a Princely crown and on 
his taberd France and England with a label of three argent.” 

He then mentions the “ tres milites,” viz. “Sr. R. Bray, Sr. John 
Savage and Sr. Thos. Sutton.” 
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This splendid window has fallen upon evil times. Blown out in 
the eighteenth century and put together by a local glazier, since 
then left unprotected from stone-throwing by idle boys, it is a wonder 
that so much is left. In the midst of fragments of all kinds, pieced 
together anyhow, there still remain two figures, Prince Arthur and 
Sir Reginald Bray—‘‘some of the finest specimens of English 
glass of the fifteenth century,” says Pugin. The inscription ran as 
follows :— 

“ Orate pro bono statu nobilissimi et excellentissimi regis Henrici 
septimi et Elizabethe regine ac domini Arthuri principis filii eorun- 
dem necnon predilectissime Consortis sue et suorum trium 
militum.” 

It seems plain from this that the window was painted during the 
lifetime of Arthur and Katharine—“ pro bono statu,” evidently 
implies as much—and since Katharine’s figure is not included, it is 
probable that the date would be before the actual marriage in 1501. 
We have seen that Arthur addresses her as his “most entirely 
beloved spouse” in 1497. In connection with this, a singular dis- 
covery has just been made by the writer of this paper. 

He has had in his possession for nearly fifty years a portion of 
a stained-glass window, once the property of Dr. W. Sewell, and 
presented by him. Where Dr. Sewell obtained it is unknown, but 
he was a great collector ef works of art at a time when medizval 
glass and such things were little valued. The glass in question has 
lain for the last thirty years in a packing-case, and had been almost 
forgotten. On taking it out lately, it struck the writer that it bore 
a close resemblance to the celebrated window at Malvern, and a 
careful examination proves it to be an exact replica. That it is not 
a modern copy is obvious at once, both from the style, from the 
fact that fifty years or more ago our glass painters could not have 
made it, even if anybody had a desire for such a thing, and, more 
remarkable still, from the slight differences between the two, owing to 
the way in which some of the smaller bits of glass have been arranged.! 
It will be seen on a comparison, that one of the angels on the left, 
which is incomplete in the Malvern window, is complete in this. In 
that at Malvern the upper part of the angel’s figure is lost and has 
been supplied by a bit of glass from elsewhere. Again, it will be 
seen that above the one runs a motto, the meaning of which was 
not obvious: “Gaude gaudet mater in Filio.” In fact, the text 
has no connection whatever with the picture, but belongs to a series 


1 The Malvern glass is reproduced in the ‘* Guide to Malvern Priory Church,” 
by James Nott, Great Malvern. 
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of illustrations of the “Seven Joys of Mary,” which formerly occu- 
pied the upper part of the window above the portraits. The puzzle 
is to account for the existence of the replica of so celebrated a 
window as that in the Priory Church. Were two windows made by 
Henry VII.’s orders from the same design, presumably under the 
direction of Sir Reginald de Braye, who was also Henry’s architect 
for the Lady Chapel of Westminster? and, if so, for what church 
was the second designed? The question seems insoluble. All 
that is apparent is this, that the glass must have been taken out of 





floauetia ater peta 


x, 
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if 


some church or other, whether Westminster Abbey or Prince 
Arthur’s Chapel at Worcester Cathedral, and so came to be dis- 
posed of. And, as is plain from the “‘ Gaude ” text, the whole of the 
window must have been reproduced, not the kneeling figures only. 

I give a copy of the effigy of the Prince from the window in my 
Possession. 

It only remains to notice one other memorial of this sad 
marriage. 
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At Magdalen College, Oxford, is preserved in the President’s lodg- 
ings a large piece of Flemish tapestry, probably bequeathed by Presi- 
dent Mayew, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, who was one of the envoys 
sent to escort Katharine from Spain. It does not profess to represent 
the scene in St. Paul’s, but rather the betrothal, according to the 
artist’s fancy, introducing, however, what are apparently portraits 
of the chief characters. The likenesses are especially noticeable. 
The King sits on a high chair of estate, and wears a cap turned 
up at the side in a way which we have learnt to associate with 
Colonial troops. In his hand is a sceptre, at his feet a little page 
with a hawk on his wrist. On the right, in flowing robe and wearing 
a cap like the King’s, stands Prince Arthur, his left hand on the 
arm of (presumably) his best man, whose hand rests on Arthur’s 
shoulder. Opposite to the Prince is Katharine. She wears an 
ermine-bordered robe with ermine cape. On the back of her head 
is a caul. Behind her stands an elderly man, an ambassador 
possibly, with his left hand on the Princess’s shoulder. He wears 
a gorgeous collar of S.S. The canvas on each side behind the 
betrothed is filled with nobles and ladies. Katharine’s chief lady 
wears a caul, with the curious horn-like twist like those still worn in 
Holland, In another tapestry is apparently represented a scene in 
the streets, perhaps meant for the rejoicings at the wedding. Behind 
a barrier are four men, one of whom holds a sceptre. Below them 
in the street are two young girls, nine other female figures and a 
fountain, perhaps flowing with wine. 

On the opposite wall hangs a large piece which seems to 
reproduce the idea of “being happy ever afterwards.” In the 
centre, on a high throne, sit (apparently) the King and Queen. He 
wears a gold collar. His left arm is round her neck and his hand 
rests on her left shoulder, while she bears a sceptre in her left and 
places her right hand on his right arm. On a lower seat to the right 
another pair are sitting, perhaps the Prince and Princess, though his 
face is almost as old in appearance as that of the King. A man in 
the foreground is lifting up his hands to them, as if asking a favour. 
Five ladies of the court fill up the canvas to the left foreground, 
and above them are the faces of (apparently) Henry and Elizabeth, 
with an elderly woman in turban (the Queen’s mother ?) next to the 
Queen. Another lady is seen on the King’s right, and three more 
figures (two men and a lady) in the corresponding part of the picture. 
The Prince had twice visited Magdalen during the years 1495 and 
1496, but there is no record of this save what is implied in the 
College accounts for those years. From these it appears that he was 
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lodged in the President’s apartments, and eightpence was spent on 
rushes for his bedroom floor,! “William Taylor” receiving sixteen- 
pence for two brace of pike and tench for the Prince’s entertain- 
ment.2. “ Vinum rubrum, claret et vinum dulce,” are other entries 
on both occasions, and he was allowed a fire in his bedroom, for 
which “ focalia” and “carbo” were provided. ‘ Torches” were a 
costly item in those days, as much as 22s. 8d. being paid for four. 
We must remember that carpets were an exceptional luxury in 1495, 
and that no unsalted fish was procurable at Oxford save that which 
fresh water could supply. The customary presents of gloves were 
made to Arthur and his attendant nobles at a cost of fourteen 
shillings, and his escort was also well supplied with fuel and wine. 
The College, in short, then new from the hands of Waynflete, main- 
tained its character for hospitality, and doubtless many of the Prince’s 
attendants could have echoed the sentiment of good Sir Thomas 
Danvers of Waterstock, who, writing to his friend President Mayew 
a few years earlier, tells him, “I was yesterday at the College and had 
full good cheer with the bowsers” (bursars).* 

Ere long Thomas Wolsey will be Bursar of Magdalen, and with 
his rise a new era seems to begin. 

WILLIAM WOOD. 


' ¢*Sol. pro cirpis emptis pro cubiculo d. Preesidentis in adventu Principis 
viiid.” 

2 ¢¢Sol. Wyllelmo Taylor pro duobus dentricibus et tincis emptis et datis 
D»° Principi cum fuerat in Collegio viiid. } 

viiid. 

% Memorials of the Danvers Family, p. 157. It comes upon one rather as a 
surprise to find that, on a Sunday in 1497, when many guests were entertained, 
“the Abbess of Godstow, a nun and another lady ” were dining with the 
President. 
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THE LATEST ASTRONOMICAL 
HERESY. 


ROFESSOR A. W. BICKERTON, of the New Zealand 
University, has recently published, through Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., a work entitled ‘The Romance of the 
Heavens.” The title being somewhat vague, it may be well to warn 
the student of mythology that the book is not a treatise on Cepheus 
and Cassiopeia, Perseus and Andromeda, and other wonderful per- 
sonages whose deeds are supposed to have been pictured in stars of 
light on the face of the sky ; and it may not be altogether superfluous 
to warn the fair reader that it is not a new novel by the author of “ A 
Romance of Two Worlds.” It is, in reality, an exposition of a 
hypothesis relating to the origin of suns and systems. Considering 
the abstruse character of many of the problems with which it deals, 
it must be admitted that the book is written in a very interesting and 
fascinating manner. The author gives evidence, moreover, of having 
been in mental conflict with the problems of which he treats. His 
views will certainly be regarded by the astronomical world as largely 
heretical, but it cannot be said that they have been arrived at without 
serious thought. Professor Bickerton belongs to a very different 
category to the earth-flatteners and other heretics who received such 
summary treatment at the hands of the late Mr. R. A. Proctor. He 
rejects none of the phenomena which have been brought to light by 
telescopic and spectroscopic investigation. It is only in the inter- 
pretation of these phenomena that he gives expression to opinions 
which will be regarded as heretical. His own version of the matter 
would probably be that his heresy consists in having a theory to 
explain the observed phenomena, while the astronomical world has 
no such theory. Ina word, Professor Bickerton has discovered, as 
he supposes, in impact or collision between heavenly bodies the 
master-key to unlock the mysteries of cosmical evolution. 
We must try to conceive the magnitude of the problem with 
which he is face to face. 
It is well known that there are to be observed in the heavens a 
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great variety of objects. In the first place there is that rotating 
sphere of intensely heated matter, 865,000 miles in diameter, which 
we call the sun, with a series of planets of varying size and density 
revolving around him, each one in its own prescribed path. Some 
of the planets, too, are known to have attendant moons or satellites 
revolving around them—the earth, for instance, has one, Mars two, 
Jupiter five, while Saturn, in addition to a retinue of eight satellites 
(nine, if Professor W. H. Pickering’s discovery by means of photo- 
graphy receives confirmation), has also, circling around it, swarms 
of small bodies, which, reflecting the rays of the sun, appear in our 
telescopes as rings encompassing the planet. The wide gap, too, 
which was formerly supposed to exist between the orbit of Mars and 
that of Jupiter is found to be occupied by a swarm of small planet- 
oids, nearly five hundred of which have been named or numbered. 
Other phenomena include the zodiacal light—that lenticular radiance 
that is sometimes seen before sunrise or after sunset in close proxi- 
mity to the sun; the comets, some of which have nuclei of dazzling 
brightness and tails which stretch over a considerable portion of the 
sky, while others are so minute that they can only be seen by the 
aid of the most powerful telescopes ; and, associated with the comets, 
the meteoric swarms, individual members of which, by rushing 
through our atmosphere at an enormous speed, are volatilised by 
the friction produced, and at the moment of their destruction are 
revealed to us as shooting-stars. Vastly further afield than the 
objects which belong to our solar system are the stars—that is, the 
suns which, owing to their immense distance, appear to us as points 
of light, though in reality many of them are vastly larger than our 
sun. The distances of some of the stars have been measured. So 
far as is at present known, the southern star Alpha Centauri is the one 
nearest to our solar system ; yet it is twenty billions of miles distant, 
and light, travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second, takes 
four years to cross the intervening space. In addition to the stars 
which are visible to the naked eye, the telescope reveals millions 
more ; while dull dead suns are known to exist, though no telescope 
can show them, and Sir Robert Ball has expressed the opinion that 
they are probably more numerous than the bright suns. Many of 
the stars which appear to the naked eye as single points of light are 
perceived, by the aid of the telescope or spectroscope, to be double, 
triple, or quadruple—that is, they consist of two or more associated 
suns revolving around each other according to the law of gravitation, 
as the planets revolve around our sun. Amongst the stars in general, 
too, and especially amongst the components of these systems of 
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stars, there is often a great contrast of colour. Some stars, more- 
over, are variable in their light—that is, in a more or less definite 
period their brilliancy, as seen by us, increases and diminishes. 
The well-known star Mira (The Wonderful), for instance, in a period 
of about 331 days goes through a remarkable series of changes. 
For about a fortnight it shines with about the lustre of a second- 
magnitude star ; then, for about three months, its light diminishes 
until it becomes a star of magnitude 9}, and is consequently invisible 
excepting in the telescope. It remains invisible for about five 
months, and then begins to regain its lustre, so that in three months 
more it is once again shining as a star of about the second magni- 
tude. Algol (the Demon star) is another remarkable variable, though, 
unlike Mira, it is visible to the naked eye during all its changes. Its 
period of variation extends over 69 hours. For 59 hours it shines 
with almost the brilliancy of a second-magnitude star ; then it begins 
to fade rapidly, and in 44 hours has reached its minimum brilliancy 
of 3°7 magnitude. It remains at this for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
after which it begins to increase again in brightness, so that in 
4% hours more it has regained its maximum lustre. Now, while 
Mira and Algol are the two best known variables, they are only types 
of many more. According to Mr. G. F. Chambers, three hundred stars 
are known to be variables, while as many more are suspected to be so. 

We are sometimes startled, moreover, by observing a star blaze 
out in some part of the sky where no star was previously known to 
exist. In 1572 4.D., for instance, the new star with which the name 
of Tycho Brahé has been associated blazed out in the constellation 
Cassiopeia. Another appeared in Corona Borealis (the Northern 
Crown) in 1866, and still another in Cygnus (the Swan) in 1876. 
At the end of January 1892 a new star was discovered by Dr. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, in Auriga (the Charioteer), while still 
another was perceived by him to have suddenly appeared in Perseus 
in February 1901. 

There are also to be seen in the heavens star-clusters—patches 
of light which, when examined by the telescope, prove to be great 
swarms of associated suns. In addition to the star-clusters are the 
nebulze—patches of light which no telescope will resolve into stars, 
and which, on this account, combined with the character of their 
spectra, are concluded to be enormous masses of glowing gas. 
These are of various shapes. Some are globular, and in the tele- 
scope present a disc like a planet, so that they have been named 
planetary nebule. Then there are spindles, spirals, rings, and other 
shapes in endless variety. In addition to all these wonderful objects, 
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we may see, on any clear night, stretching across the heavens, that 
marvellous band of light which we call the Galaxy or Milky Way, 
and which is due to innumerable multitudes of stars so distant as to 
be blended in appearance and only distinguishable in powerful tele- 
scopes. A careful inspection of this striking phenomenon confirms 
the truthfulness of the statement that “the Milky Way is a most 
complex object. In one place we find it broad and diffused, in 
another it narrows almost to disappearance. Here the outline will 
be sharp ; there it is fringed out into faint filaments. In some 
places it coagulates into knots and streaks of light, in others it is 
interrupted by channels of darkness” (E. W. Maunder, F.R.AS., 
in “ Knowledge,” July 1900). 

The observer residing in the southern hemisphere sees the portion 
of this great cloven ring of light which is never visible in these 
latitudes, and he sees also the two marvellous objects which are 
known as the Magellanic Clouds. 

Now, many attempts have been made to account for this wonderful 
universe and the great variety of objects which it contains ; but it is 
probably safe to say that no man, previous to Professor Bickerton, 
has ever professed to have discovered a single theory that would 
explain everything at a stroke. The prevailing opinion amongst 
astronomers, indeed, is that the heavenly bodies were produced in 
a variety of ways. Miss Agnes M. Clerke, one of our ablest lady 
astronomers, says: ‘We have indeed gained, from all recent 
inquiries into cosmogony, the profound conviction that no single 
scheme will account for everything ; that the utmost variety prevailed 
in the circumstances under which the heavenly bodies attained their 
present status; and that a rigidly constructed hypothesis can only 
misrepresent the boundless diversity of nature.” Professor Bickerton, 
however, on the other hand, undertakes to propound a theory that, 
in his own words, “ finds astronomy a chaos of facts and converts it 
into a classified system ; that finds no generally accepted explanation 
of the genesis of a single celestial body or system and leaves none 
untold ; that also shows the mechanism by which the cosmos renews 
itself and gives probability to the belief that it is infinite and 
immortal.” It appears that upwards of twenty years ago he was 
impressed with the idea that impact or collision between the heavenly 
bodies was the theory that would explain the mechanism of the 
universe and account for the genesis of the various objects that 
appear in the heavens. Papers by him on Constructive Collision 
appeared in the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute from the 
year 1878 onwards. Not until recently, however, has he been able 
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to satisfactorily apply his theory to the whole field of astronomical 
phenomena. He tells us, indeed, that it needed for its verification 
facts which, until recent years, had not been brought to light. The 
conception, in its main points, is not difficult to apprehend. As it 
is based on some of the well-known laws of chemistry and physics, 
however, it may be well to have the most important of these laws 
clearly before the mind. The following will perhaps be sufficient 
for the purpose. All matter is made up of ultimate indivisible 
particles called atoms. These atoms usually exist, combined with 
other atoms, to form what are called molecules. The molecules of 
a compound are composed of different kinds of atoms united to- 
gether, while in an element the atoms are all of the same kind. 
Even in a solid substance atoms are never at rest, but are in a con- 
stant state of vibration. Both matter and energy, though they may 
be transferred from one body to another and strangely altered in 
form, are indestructible : the motion of a projectile, for instance, may 
be suddenly stopped, but its energy is not destroyed : it is converted 
into heat. There is a definite general velocity in each different kind 
of molecule that represents its temperature—the higher the tempera- 
ture, the faster is the molecule moving. 

It will be well also to bear in mind that each cosmic body has a 
certain critical velocity—that is, there is a certain speed at which, if 
an object be shot away from that body, it will not return. If a bullet 
were shot from our earth with a velocity of seven miles per second 
he gravitation of the earth would not be sufficient to drag the bullet 
back again: hence it would continue to ascend. Seven miles per 
second, then, is the critical velocity of our earth. The critical velocity 
of the moon is about a mile and a half per second, and that of the 
sun is given by Bickerton as 378 miles per second. Each cosmic 
body has thus a critical velocity of its own, dependent upon its mass. 
The greater the mass of the body, the greater is the speed with 
which an object would have to be shot from it in order to escape its 
attraction. 

Now, it is probable that, though we speak of “ fixed stars,” 
because, on account of their immense distance, they appear to us 
to be fixed, all the stars are really in a constant state of motion 
through space. Our own sun, which is simply a star much nearer 
to us than the rest, is known to be rushing through space, and carry- 
ing all its planets and their satellites along with it, at a rate which 
Bickerton gives as four miles per second, but which Sir Robert Ball 
gives as over five miles per second, while L. Struve’s computations 
would indicate the velocity to be fourteen miles per second. The 
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star known as 1830 Groombridge, which Professor Newcomb called 
“the runaway star,” is hurrying through space at the rate of 200 
miles per second. If Pritchard’s measurements are correct, the star 
Mu Cassiopeiz is travelling at not less than 302 miles per second, 
while 376 miles per second is the speed at which the bright star 
Arcturus, according to Elkin’s measures, is flying through infinite 
space. These rates may probably be exceptional ; but if two stars 
travelling at a fraction of these velocities—say, forty or fifty miles 
per second— were to come into entire collision, the heat engendered 
by the impact would be sufficient to transform every solid particle 
into gas. Bickerton, of course, admits that such an event is not 
likely to occur every day. Still, he regards it as within the range of 
possibility that two suns may collide ; for should they approach 
each other within a distance of several million miles, the agency of 
gravitation would appreciably come into play, dragging one towards 
the other. He points out, moreover, that while a face-to-face 
collision between two such bodies must be regarded as exceptional, 
a grazing collision may occur more frequently ; for tidal action will 
drag out the approaching side of either body, and these protruding 
parts will tend to collide. Now, Sir Robert Ball has expressed the 
opinion that, in the case of a serious graze, the colliding bodies 
would probably be stopped in their journey through space, and the 
whole mass of each globe would be raised to a state of vivid incan- 
descence. Professor Bickerton’s contention, however, is that the 
energy of motion possessed by the stars before the collision would 
be almost infinitely more than sufficient to cut a slice off each, so 
that they would go on their way without having suffered any 
appreciable retardation of speed. The portions sheared off by the 
collision would have their energy of motion converted into heat, and 
would thus mingle to form a third body between the other two. 
The mass of this third body would not determine its temperature— 
a small shear would be as hot as a large one. If the mass were 
small, however, it would be unable to retain its now gaseous mole- 
cules. They would start away in all directions with a speed greater 
than the critical velocity of the remaining mass, so that from our 
point of view the whole body would appear to expand with a great 
temporary increase of light. At length, however, the nebula pro- 
duced would become so rarefied as to give but little light, owing to 
the increasing infrequency of encounters between the molecules. It 
would, indeed, expand into a hollow shell of gas or planetary nebula, 
and finally often dissipate into space. The first apparent result, 
then, of a collision between two suns is, according to our author, to 
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produce a very brilliant body that soon loses its light, not because it 
has cooled down, but because it is too hot to hold together. This 
is Professor Bickerton’s account of the phenomenon that we call a 
new star. He claims that “all observations of temporary stars tell 
the same story of sudden appearance; temporary increase of 
brilliancy ; rapid and generally complete disappearance, sometimes 
leaving a planetary nebula.” In reply to those who consider the 
rapid disappearance of the star to be due to the cooling of an 
intensely heated body, he contends that so large a body would 
require ages to cool ; while if it is urged that the brilliance of the 
body is not owing to its large size, but to the fact of its being 
comparatively near to us, he urges in reply that the bright body’s 
apparent fixity in space proves it to be at true stellar distance. He 
claims, moreover, that his own theory has been demonstrated in its 
entirety by observations of the new star in Auriga. The spectro- 
scope, he says, showed this star to be really composed of two which 
were moving with a relative velocity of 700 miles a second, and also 
revealed the presence of a third body moving at the rate of twenty- 
three miles per second. It is only fair to say that other plausible 
theories have been propounded to explain the complicated spectra of 
such bodies. The “tidal theory,” for instance, “supposes that the 
near approach of two great stars to each other has given rise to 
immense tidal waves of highly heated gas.” The “cosmical cloud 
theory ” supposes the phenomenon to be “ due to the rush of a swiftly 
moving star through a nebula.” Our author, however, confidently 
claims that his theory of a partial collision between two suns—possibly 
dull dead ones—producing a vivid gaseous body as the result of the 
coalescence of the sheared-off portions is the only one that covers 
all the facts of the case. He asserts that Mr. Alfred Taylor, F.R.A.S., 
after examining the work of eighty-five observers of Nova Aurigz, 
concluded that there was no doubt that the new star consisted of 
three separate bodies. The third gaseous body, too, expanded in 
accordance with our author’s theory into a planetary nebula, the disc 
of which was measured by Professor Barnard with the great Lick 
telescope. It cannot be denied, moreover, that if the light seen in 
the case of a new star is, as Professor Bickerton suggests, the 
mingled light of two wounded stars and a gaseous nebula, which 
may be seen under various conditions, it becomes comparatively 
easy to account for the curious fluctuations which are often observed 
in the light of these bodies. Our author, however, is not content 
with showing that the theory of impact will account for the 
»henomenon which we call a nova or new star. He claims to be 
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able to show that the same theory will account for the genesis of 
every kind of body that the heavens contain. 

With regard to the stars which are variable in their light, 
Professor Bickerton does not, of course, deny that in some cases 
—that of Algol for instance—the spectroscope has demonstrated 
the variability to be due to a dark body revolving around a bright 
star, and thus periodically eclipsing it. He reminds us, however, 
that there are many variables which cannot be explained on this 
theory. How, then, are these to be explained? Well, our attention 
is recalled to the two dead suns, which, after coming into grazing 
collision, have gone unimpeded on their way with the scars of the 
conflict upon them. Their partial impact has taken a slice off each 
of them and exposed their molten interior; the colliding parts, 
moreover, have been intensely heated by the collision. The grazing 
impact has set each of the two bodies spinning, with the result that 
the dark side and the luminous side of each body is alternately 
presented to the same part of space. Thus easily, according to 
Professor Bickerton, is the mystery of variable stars explained. 
Now, if this theory be true, it should be possible to support it, 
in the first place, by spectroscopic evidence ; hence we are reminded 
that in the case of Nova Aurige the spectroscope revealed the 
presence of two stars travelling at the rate of 300 and 430 miles 
respectively. The meaning of this is that two superimposed spectra 
were seen, in one of which there was a displacement towards the 
violet end, indicating a body that is approaching us, and in the 
other a displacement towards the red end, indicating a body that 
is receding from us. Dark bands were also observed, evincing a 
sheared sun shining through a hydrogen atmosphere. Bright bands 
were also seen, and our author considers that they were due to the 
star presenting the edge of the molten sea to us, so that what was 
observed was the gaseous atmosphere. It will easily be conceived 
that the two stars might be in almost any position of rotation with 
regard to our earth, and that other conditions might exist to modify 
the phenomena. Again, if this theory of the origin of variable 
stars be correct, they are produced in pairs, and consequently 
should often be found in pairs ; and Professor Bickerton claims that 
this is strikingly in accordance with what has been observed. He 
plotted some of these stars, and on a pair of ten-inch charts some 
were so close that, in special cases, he could not put a needle 
through one without destroying another. In support of the same 
fact, too, he gives the positions of nine remarkably close pairs of 
variable stars, from a list by Mr. J. E. Gore, all of which are 
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selected from one comparatively small portion of the sky. The 
theory of impact, moreover, suggests that the two stars which have 
partially collided are rushing in opposite directions, and thus 
increasing their distance. It suggests, also, that they are associated 
with nebulz. Our author claims that these points are borne out by 
the results of observation. In regard to the latter point he instances 
Hind’s variable star, T Tauri, and reminds us that in Sir C. E. 
Peek’s notes on variables there is frequent reference to observed 
nebulosity. This would seem to be the most fitting place for an 
argument which he holds in reserve until he is dealing with clusters, 
namely, that if variable stars are the result of impact, it may be 
expected that a large proportion of them will be found in the star- 
clusters, where, owing to the comparative closeness of the stars, the 
possibilities of impact are the greatest. His claim that this expecta- 
tion is fulfilled appears to be valid, for Professor H. H. Turner, 
in his “Modern Astronomy,” says: “A notable discovery about 
star-clusters has been made by Mr. S. I. Bailey, of Harvard— 
viz., that a large proportion of the stars in them are variable. 
In one cluster 85 stars are variable out of goo, which is a very 
large proportion compared with the ordinary sky.” Bickerton, of 
course, admits that a variable star, unequally heated, will tend to 
lose its heat in a variety of ways; but he contends that there are 
also counteracting influences which may retard the equalisation of 
temperature for perhaps thousands of years. Seeing that such a 
variety of conditions may exist with regard to the constitution of 
the colliding bodies and the circumstances under which the collision 
takes place, it is not surprising that Sir C. E. Peek’s recorded 
observations of variable stars show a few cases of extreme irregu- 
larity both of brilliancy and of variable period. 

Having poetically referred to the grazing collision of two suns as 
a “kiss,” our author introduces us to a consideration of the agencies 
that have produced the double or binary stars, with the remark that 
he will “ try to describe the modus operandi by which that fiery kiss 
weds the two giant orbs into a union that may last scores of millions 
of years.” The two suns, off each of which a piece had been 
sheared as the result of the collision, would rush on in opposite 
directions without their speed being appreciably affected by the 
catastrophe. The new middle body, however, formed of the 
coalesced fragments, would exert a powerful attraction upon each of 
the retreating orbs, so that, unless their original speed was enormous 
and the portion sheared off by collision very small, they would not 
entirely escape each other, but would become orbitally connected. 
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The late Mr. R. A. Proctor admitted that stars might become 
orbitally connected as the result of collision, but he thought that 
they would collide again at every revolution. Professor Bickerton 
points out, however, that the nebula that retarded their escape and 
united them in invisible bonds would, in many cases, be largely 
dissipated before their return, so that instead of being pulled back 
to collide, they would keep at distances of scores of millions of 
miles from each other. Now, if binary stars have been united by 
the nebula of coalescence resulting from partial impact, we may 
expect them to be more often variable than single stars, and Struve 
has shown this to be the case. We may also expect that double 
stars will frequently be coloured, owing to the welling up of their 
metallic interior as the result of the scar they have received, 
and it is well known that the double stars do often exhibit striking 
contrasts of colour. If instances were necessary, the beautiful double 
star Epsilon Bootis might be mentioned, one component of which is 
yellow and the other blue ; or the southern star Beta Piscis Australis, 
which Mr. Gore, when in India, observed to be composed of a white 
star and a reddish-lilac one. It is needless, however, to multiply 
instances ; for even the tyro in astronomy is acquainted with scores 
of such objects. On this hypothesis, too, we may expect to find 
double stars associated with nebulz, and we have the testimony of 
Sir John Herschel that “the connection of nebule with double 
stars is, in many instances, extremely remarkable.” Moreover, if 
binaries are formed as the result of collision, we may expect to find 
a large proportion of them where the stars are thickest and there is 
the greatest chance of colliding, and our author asserts that in 
accordance with this expectation nearly all the known binaries are 
confined to the Milky Way. 

Before considering the case of the star-clusters it will be con- 
venient to devote a little attention to the principle which Professor 
Bickerton calls “selective molecular escape.” It is a well-known 
fact that each gas has its own atomic weight. In other words, some 
gases are light and others heavy. Now, at the same temperature the 
molecules of which the light gases are composed will be travelling 
much quicker than the molecules of the heavier gases. Strictly 
speaking, the velocities will vary inversely as the square root of the 
atomic weights. As the result of this principle, then, the coalesced 
mass composed of the fragments sheared off two colliding suns 
will tend to lose its light gases ; for, owing to the enormous tempera- 
ture, they will rush away into space with a velocity greater than the 
critical velocity of the remaining mass, to be followed by other 
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gases in the inverse order of their atomic weights. The very lightest 
gases may escape the system altogether and be dissipated into space, 
those of medium weight may remain for a considerable time at the 
limits of effective gravitation, while the heavier metallic gases, 
gradually losing heat by radiation, will be reattracted back to the 
centre, forming, according to the amount of the rotation and the 
quantity of oxygen present, stars, star-clusters, or possibly meteoric 
swarms. 

The formation of star-clusters will be dependent upon the 
quantity of oxygen present ; for while oxygen, not being a heavy 
gas, might be expected to have a fair chance of escape, it has a 
great affinity for many metals, forming with them non-volatile and 
coalescent molecules. Oxygen is thus largely entrapped, and as the 
mass expands this chemical action sets in, and a very rare, very 
stupendous dust globe is formed. If there were no rotation, this 
dust, Professor Bickerton thinks, would coalesce into a sun; but 
with rotation he regards it as more likely that the particles of dust, 
growing larger by coalescence, will be converted into a star-cluster. 
All that applies to the origin of star-clusters will apply on a smaller 
scale to the formation of meteoric swarms. 

Our author is of the opinion that a star-cluster, owing to the 
central condensation produced by impact between the suns which 
compose it, will eventually become a system with one huge flaming 
sun in the centre and a number of dead suns, destined at a distant 
day to become giant planets, revolving around it. 

Our solar system—the sun, planets, and satellites—Bickerton 
considers, is due to two bodies having completely collided so as to 
fuse and coalesce. He does not regard the planets, however, as the 
offspring of the union. He holds that they existed before the 
collision, and are therefore to be regarded as step-children. The 
four dense inner planets—Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Mars—he 
thinks, may possibly have belonged to one parent; while the four 
less dense outer ones—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune—be- 
longed to the other. He admits, however, that some of this contrast 
of character between the inner and outer planets has probably “ come 
about during.their later evolution.” 

While setting up a rival theory with regard to the origin of the 
solar system, it must be admitted that our author pays an ungrudg- 
ing tribute to the fascinating and ingenious “nebular hypothesis” of 
Laplace. This hypothesis is to the effect that the whole system— 
sun, planets, satellites, &c.—was evolved from a single nebula, the 
greater part of which now forms the sun. This nebula was originally 
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a slowly rotating diffused mass, but gradually it contracted and con- 
sequently rotated faster and faster, with the result that at critical 
epochs it threw off rings which ultimately coalesced into planets. 
Similarly, the moons were formed by rings of matter which the 
nebulous planet threw off during its rotation. It is true, as Bickerton 
says, that this hypothesis, fascinating though it is, has been largely 
abandoned by scientific men. One objection urged against it is that 
while globes of gaseous or vaporous matter will easily break up 
into rings, the rings manifest no tendency to coalesce into globes. 
Another objection is that the long antecedent strain which, according 
to Laplace, was relieved by the production of each planet never 
existed, inasmuch as nebulous matter is absolutely incoherent and 
cannot be stretched or strained. Strange to say, however, Professor 
H. H. Turner, in his “ Modern Astronomy,” which appeared about 
the same time as Bickerton’s work, has written in defence of Laplace’s 
hypothesis, and has given it as his opinion that it has received its 
confirmation from the photographic appearance of the great nebula 
in Andromeda, which shows one ring of nebulous matter thrown off 
from the main body, with two satellites formed and others in the 
course of formation. Bickerton holds, however, that neither this 
nor the meteoric hypothesis of Lockyer and Proctor can be fully 
accepted ; hence he claims that the ground is clear for his own 
hypothesis, which harmonises, as he considers, with the varying 
inclination of the planets’ axes of rotation, the greater density of the 
inner planets, and other known facts relating to the solar system. 

Professor Bickerton cannot, of course, refuse to admit the 
cogency of Professor G. H. Darwin’s theory of tidal evolution. In 
accordance with this theory, he regards the satellites of our system 
as having revolved originally much nearer to the planets to which 
they belong than they do at present. He has failed, however, to 
be captured by the fascinating idea that the satellite was originally 
fractured off the planet around which it revolves ; for he remarks : 
“The moons were probably bodies entrapped by the planets when 
nebulous.” 

The zodiacal light the Professor holds to be probably a portion 
of the original meteoric swarm which constituted a large part of 
the solar nebula. On no other supposition does he consider it 
possible to account for the fact that this radiant phenomenon lies 
chiefly in the plane of the sun’s equator. In collisions between 
these meteors he sees the probable cause of that excessively bright 
light which was observed independently on September 1, 1859, by 
Carrington and Hodgson, as the passage of two intensely bright 
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bodies across a small part of the sun’s surface, and which was 
followed by a violent magnetic storm and magnificent auroras. He 
suggests, moreover, that it is the light reflected by this meteoric 
swarm that is the cause of the corona seen during a total eclipse ; 
for the corona extends much further equatorially than axially. 

The asteroids or minor planets are in groups of two or three 
moving in closely related orbits, and the generally accepted hypo- 
thesis amongst astronomers is that “each group consists of frag- 
ments of a primitive nebular mass torn asunder by the unequal 
attraction of Jupiter shortly after its detachment from the great 
parent sphere eventually condensed to form the sun” (Agnes M. 
Clerke). Professor Bickerton, however, returns to the hypothesis of 
Olbers, the discoverer of Pallas and Vesta, to the effect that the 
asteroids are fragments of an exploded planet. The principal 
objection which has been raised against this view is that if a planet 
were blown to pieces the spot where it exploded would be a spot 
through which the orbits of these little bodies would all pass. 
Professor Bickerton contends, however, that the perturbations owing 
to the attraction exerted upon the various fragments by their gigantic 
neighbour Jupiter will modify any such expectation ; and, again, 
that the body which, by plunging into another body, caused the 
explosion would not effect the whole of its destructive work in one 
spot, for the effect would partly accompany the exploded planet and 
partly the body which caused the explosion. 

The same reasoning, our author thinks, may be applied to 
Saturn’s rings, which, in his view, consist of particles associated by 
gravitation, revolving around Saturn, and which, in all probability, 
are the fragments of a moon that has been blown to pieces by an 
explosion. Can he, then, on the theory of impact, account for 
the phenomena of comets? Yes; for he holds them to be, in 
reality, meteoric swarms which, as we have seen, can, in his view, 
be produced as the result of collision. Coming into proximity to 
the sun, the swarm is distorted, with the result that its constituent 
fragments collide with extraordinary frequency and thus become 
brilliant. There would, he considers, be an enormous development of 
heat and electricity resulting from the friction. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the opinions of some astronomers are decidedly 
the reverse of this. Miss Clerke, for instance, while admitting that 
“the nuclei of comets are essentially meteor swarms,” holds that 
“all the constituent particles must revolve round the centre of 
gravity of the whole in a common period, but with a velocity 
directly proportional to distance from the centre—that is, increasing 
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outward. Hence collisions would be infrequent and of slight effect ; 
while the probability of their occurrence should diminish with the 
comet’s approach to the sun, which by its unequal attraction would 
draw the revolving particles asunder and amplify their allowance of 
space. Internal collisions may then fairly be left out of the account 
in considering the phenomena of comets.” Bickerton’s idea that 
the material of a comet’s tail does not belong to itself, but is the 
dust of space lit up in some way like motes in air illuminated by 
a searchlight, will interest even those who cannot accept it, as will 
also his suggestion that the tail of a comet being electrical, the 
curvature is due to the fact that the electrical action would take a 
sensible time to travel the many millions of miles to which the tail 
reaches. 

But enough of such petty detail! Let us accompany our author 
in his attempt to apply the theory of impact to explain the construc- 
tion of the whole visible universe: ‘The stars of our universe are, as 
is well known, spread chiefly in the form of a gigantic ring called the 
Milky Way. In this ring are also nebule, temporary stars, twin 
suns, triple suns, multiple suns, and dark suns. Our solar system 
probably lies within this gigantic wheel of a universe somewhere near 
its centre. Now, Bickerton thinks that this great universe, which is 
probably only one amongst many, consisting of nebulz and suns and 
systems arranged in the form of a gigantic cloven ring, resulted from 
a collision between two pre-existing universes. It was the centri- 
fugal motion owing to the collision that, in his view, swung this great 
collection of suns and systems into the form of an irregular ring of 
double spiral character. While the two pre-existing universes were 
thus closing in upon each other, and impacts between suns and 
nebulz were occurring with ever-increasing frequency, the centre of 
coalescence would become gaseous and its average temperature would 
steadily increase, so that great pressure would be produced. This 
pressure would tend to expand the gas, and it would be able to find 
no way of escape excepting in the direction of the axis of the great 
whirling mass. Rushing out, then, in this direction, it would cover 
the regions at the poles of the gigantic ring of suns with wide nebular 
caps. Now what evidence can Professor Bickerton adduce in favour 
of his view that the universe, as we know it, resulted from a collision 
between two pre-existing globular cosmic systems ? Well, he points 
to the sprays and streams of stars, and to the community of proper 
motion amongst adjacent stars, as natural results of the groups of 
Stars, similarly situated, having tended to take a common direction. 
He suggests that, on this theory, the identity of matter throughout 
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our universe as revealed by the spectroscope would be explained. 
The double spiral character of the Milky Way he considers to accord 
with the theory, as also the fact that temporary, variable, and double 
stars, planetary nebulz, and star-clusters are situated in this giant 
ring ; while other regular nebulz are at the poles of the ring. In 
regard to variable stars, however, he would have done well to take 
note of the fact that, as Mr. J. E. Gore has pointed out, it is only 
those of short period that are found in the neighbourhood of the 
Milky Way, the long period ones being scattered indifferently over 
the surface of the heavens. 

There are still to be accounted for the nebulz of regular shapes 
—masses of glowing gas in the form of spindles, spirals, rings, &c., 
which have been revealed by the telescope and especially with the 
assistance of the photographic plate. It was soon clear to our author 
that an impact of suns either bright or dark would not account for 
these objects, inasmuch as the explosion of impact, with the great 
outrush of expanding gas, would blow the lovely shapes to pieces. 
It occurred to him, however, that the impact of other nebulz could 
produce them. This surmise would require that these lovely 
“ celestial flowers ” should be chiefly near the poles of the Milky Way, 
where, owing to the abundance of nebulous matter, the possibilities 
of impact are greatest. A partial impact of two nebulous masses 
would produce spindles and spirals, while a complete impact would 
produce the annular or ring nebule. The outrush of gas in the 
direction of the axis of the whirling mass would account for the 
hollow centre of the ring, as well as for the gauze-like material that is 
seen in a powerful telescope to stretch across it. 

Such is Professor Bickerton’s account of the wonders of our 
universe. ‘There are wonders in the heavens, however, which in his 
view do not belong to our universe at all. The Magellanic Clouds, 
for instance, he regards as external universes. Mr. H. C. Russell's 
photographs of these objects, according to our author, show gigantic 
spiral structures, with stars, star-clusters, and every variety of object 
that peoples our own universe. “ Is it possible,” he asks, “ that these 
are two systems on the way to form, by mutual coalescence, a system 
of a higher order?” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is certainly optimistic. Our 
author sees no need to acquiesce in the idea of the degradation of 
energy and the coming universal death. True, he cannot predict 
individual immortality for any particular cosmic body ; but he sees no 
reason why the cosmos as a whole should not continue renewing 
itself for ever and ever. Owing to selective molecular escape, the 
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light gases set free by collision will, according to his hypothesis, be 
dissipated into space, and will tend to collect in the most empty 
regions ; for the further a molecule is from cosmic matter the slower 
it travels. This is what Bickerton calls “the aggregating power of 
high potential.” It is a tendency the reverse of gravitation. Gravi- 
tation acts upon heavy atoms, high potential upon light ones. 
“The field of the one is where matter is richly distributed ; the field 
of the other where it is rarest.” Thus it is that the light gases set 
free by “selective molecular escape” become “cosmic pioneers,” 
filling the parts of space left empty by shrinking cosmic systems. 
As the light gases accumulate it will be easier for the heavier gases 
to get there, for gravitation will gradually come into play. As the 
gravitative power increases the temperature of this portion of space 
will rise. Should any high-velocity mass plunge through these 
accumulated gases, it may be heated to incandescence, resulting in 
oxygen being combined with such elementary substances as boron, 
lithium and sodium. This combination would give rise to solid or 
liquid nuclei, which, condensing into dust, would eventually aggregate 
into dense bodies. These masses of accumulated gas entrapping 
wandering bodies Bickerton calls cosmic systems of the first order, 
These primitive systems come into collision, with the result that 
“selective molecular escape ” sets free some of the light molecules, 
so that they start away once more to play the part of pioneers, while 
the dense elements aggregate into suns and systems, ze. into 
universes of the second order. Our universe, he thinks, is the 
result of impact between two systems of the second order ; hence he 
calls it a system of the third order. The Magellanic Clouds he 
formerly thought to be systems of the first order; but since ex- 
amining the spiral structure shown in Mr. Russell’s photographs, 
he is of opinion that they are of a higher order, and their very 
condensed character would favour this view. 

From the ever-rhythmic processes, then, by which light gases, owing 
to impact, are being dissipated into space, are accumulating in 
positions of “high potential” and entrapping other wandering 
bodies, Professor Bickerton concludes that the cosmos, as a whole, 
may have an immortal existence. ‘ Worlds, systems, universes, are 
evolved, play their part, disintegrate and disperse, only to reappear 
in new and complex relationships. The mighty cosmos remains 
ever rhythmic in its glorious energies.” 

Such is Professor Bickerton’s hypothesis. In stating it I have 
noted some points at which it comes into conflict with the views 
generally accepted by astronomers. With regard to the hypothesis 
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as a whole, it must be admitted that, fascinating though it is, it is 
built largely upon pure speculation. This is especially true of the 
author’s account of the later and more complex stages of the 
cosmical processes. It is true that he constantly refers to observed 
phenomena which, in his view, demonstrate the theory; but one 
cannot get away from the idea that, after all, there is a lack of that 
thorough-going sifting of all the available evidence which charac- 
terises the work of many of our ablest astronomers. The fact is, 
Professor Bickerton is a better advocate than a judge. His chief 
concern appears to be to fasten upon every point that will appear to 
tell in favour of his theory. Considered simply as a literary pro- 
duction, his book cannot be described as “not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” The flowery language often strikes one 
as somewhat out of harmony with the subject-matter. There is, 
moreover, a large amount of repetition, while the pages are disfigured 
by not a few printer’s errors. At the same time, the book has two 
redeeming features—it is very interesting, and it contains a good deal 
of valuable suggestion which may yet prove of great service to other 
workers in the same field. 
JAMES W. COTTON. 
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SOME GENERATIONS OF A 
LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY. 


|* Lincolnshire the seductive wolds, inciting the traveller to 

climb their small eminences only presently to lead him gently 
down again, until he is no more exalted than his fellows, presently 
leave him with a last smile to face the more open sternness of the 
Marsh. At the point where he would pull his coat about him and 
single out on the plain the particular church tower, clump of trees, 
and windmill which constituted the parish of his destination there is 
built the ancient town of Louth, its delicate and well-proportioned 
church spire keeping alive the sense of beauty among the stern and 
practical dwellers in the Marsh. 

In this town before the middle of the fifteenth century there 
settled a family called Bradley. They were, to begin with, merchants, 
first simple traders, later merchants of the Staple, and dealers doubt- 
less in the class of produce which in the Tudor times so rapidly 
increased in value—wool and leather. 

They never attained to a position among the first of the land, 
and had it not been for their matrimonial alliances they would in 
all probability have been content merely to take their part in the 
civic administration of the quiet market town of the county which 
Henry VIII. rudely called “one of the most brute and bestalie of 
all the realm,” and George III. remembered as all flats, fogs, and 
fens. At the latter remark Lincolnshire people are wont to smile, 
and remark that the acquaintance of George III. with the county was. 
only that of a tourist, and that in his later days, probably on the occa- 
sion of the remark, his mind was subject to occasional aberration. 

John Bradley, however, more wealthy than his father, about 1550 
allied himself with the family of Fairfax, at this time rising to fame 
in the person of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was at the sack of Rome 
under the Duke of Bourbon in 1527, and whose son Edward, loving 
better his books and meditations, preferred a literary life, and wrote 
in defence of the Church of England, tried to probe the mysteries 
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of witchcraft, and translated “ Gerusalemme Liberata.” John Bradley’s 
wife’s uncle Sir Ralph Fairfax (“Sir” being the mark of his uni- 
versity degree and not of his knighthood) was the last Prior of 
South Kyme in Lincolnshire, and on July 6, 1539, surrendered it to 
the Commissioners of King Henry VIII. just three years after the 
protest against despoliation represented by the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace.” John Bradley by this lady had two sons, Thomas, a 
merchant, and John, a doctor, and two daughters, who both married 
remarkable men. Ann, the elder, became the wife of Matthew 
Sutcliffe, and Elizabeth, the younger, married Degory Nicholls, 
sometime Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

It would surely be difficult to find two sisters married to two 
such clever, contentious, and in some respects disorderly divines. 
Matthew Sutcliffe was originally of a Dutch family, who settled in 
Lancashire. He was born about 1550, so his memory may almost 
have reached back to the time of Queen Mary, and he threw the 
whole weight of his learning and energy on the Protestant side in 
the fierce controversies that were then raging. 

Bellarmine and Parsons, two powerful Romanist controversial 
writers, and Cartwright, the Presbyterian, were the subject of his 
fiercest attacks, and the title-pages of his works are not less remark- 
able for their warmth of expression than for the directness of their 
onslaught. Some titles occupy the whole page ; others are more 
concise, though not less pointed. It takes little examination to 
understand that a work of his called “‘ Turco-papismo ” is an answer 
to one by two Romanist writers called ‘Calvino-Turcismus,” and 
that as the one compares Calvinism with Mahometanism, so the 
reply employs the “tu quoque” argument, and points to the re- 
semblance between Roman Catholicism and the religion of 
Mahomet. Sutcliffe’s writings were numerous and chiefly controver- 
sial. One, however, was on the “ Laws of Arms.” 

In the controversial works not only the weapons of fair argument 
are freely used, but ridicule, criticism, and even invective and 
personal defamation of character are turned to damage the adversary’s 
position. Kellison, the inventor of what is known as the “Nag’s 
Head” fable about Archbishop Parker’s consecration, is called 
a “copper kettle masse-priest,” and an insinuation is made 
as to his early vocation as butler to Lord Vaux that “he hath 
better grace in drawing of Spanish wine than in talking of 
religion,” and there is much else in this vein. But whether his 
methods of controversy were better or worse than other disputants 
of his time, there is no question as to the extent of his learning. In 
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his “Survey of Poperie” he quotes considerably over two hundred 
writers, giving in most cases the actual passages, and generally the 
reference. And he had reason to be exact in such matters, for only 
three or four years before, Phillippe de Mornay, a Huguenot, had 
been tried before the Bishop of Evreux for corrupting and falsifying 
five hundred authors in a book he had written ; and Sutcliffe, under 
the initials O. E., had written a “Challenge” to support Mornay, so 
it would have been fatal to give wrong references in a book written so 
soon afterwards. But there is also evidence that Sutcliffe was well 
acquainted with some of the works he quotes, for he criticises the 
different editions of Turrecremata’s works, and shows considerable 
familiarity with many other writers. 

Sutcliffe was also in his later days, when Dean of Exeter, occupied 
with commercial schemes in New England. He was personally 
acquainted with Captain John Smith, and may have heard from 
him of his wonderful escape from the Club of Powhatan, and may 
even have seen, too, that famous Indian beauty, the rescuer 
Pocahontas. 

But his zeal for the theological position of the Church of 
England he retained to the end of his life, and even founded a 
“College of Controversy” or “ Polemical College” at Chelsea at 
his own charge, which was intended to be a “Spirituall Garrison ” 
occupied by distinguished divines, “ with a magazine of all Books” 
useful for attack and defence. 

We need not follow out the fortunes of this establishment, which 
was known as “ King James’s College of Chelsea,” but is now the 
“ Royal Military Hospital.” In its first form it did not survive a 
generation, but it was a remarkable institution founded by a 
remarkable man. 

Degory Nicholls, the husband of John Bradley’s other daughter, 
Elizabeth, was not less original and equally contentious, if not 
possessed of so much ability. About 1570 the heads of colleges 
exhibited articles against him and others “who doe goe verye 
disorderlie in Camberdge, waring for the most part their hates, and 
continually very unseemly ruffles at their handes, and greate 
galligaskins' and barreld hooese stuffed with horse-tayles, with 
skabilonious and knit netherstockes too fine for schollers.” In 1577 
he was made Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, and with 
others held a conference in the Bishop of Ely’s Palace at Wisbeach 
to try and induce John Feckenham, who had been abbot of the 
revived Abbey of Westminster under Queen Mary and had since 

' Wide loose trowsers, called also gally-breeches 1570, cf. Halliwell. 
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been deprived, to acknowledge the Queen’s supremacy. At the close 
of 1578 a dispute arose in the college between him and some of his 
Welsh undergraduates, who were, in consequence, expelled. They 
retaliated in a manner not uncommon with undergraduates by 
bringing contemptible charges against him—~v.e. that he had an 
enmity for all Welshmen, that his kine were milked at the college 
hall door, and that his wife was such a scold as to be heard all over the 
college. He was afterwards presented to three livings successively in 
Devon and Cornwall, and, having resigned the mastership of 
Magdalene College, ended his life as rector of Lanreath in Cornwall, 
and canon residentiary of Exeter, which latter preferment he probably 
owed to the instance of his brother-in-law the Dean. 

John Bradley, the son and successor of Thomas, after becoming an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, and subsequently in 1595 a member of 
Gray’s Inn, went out as a sergeant-at-arms in the famous expedition 
into the Low Countries which was led by Sir John Norris, in which Sir 
Philip Sydney lost his life. Bradley served under Sir Francis Vere 
as a captain of pikemen. He was, then, possibly at the sieges of the 
fort before Minequen, and saw hard fighting at Gittranbark and 
Grdningen, but no facts are told us of his actual deeds. If they had 
not been brave it is not likely that his part in the expedition would 
have been recorded at all by his descendants. He lived to retire to 
his native town of Louth, inherit his uncle Sir Peter Chapman’s 
fortune, see forty-three descendants gathered round him, and if even 
a portion of the epitaph on his tomb may be trusted, die, after an 
exemplary life, covered with the esteem and honour of his fellow 
townsmen at a ripe old age. His son George succeeded him, who 
married twice ; first, a daughter of Sir John Read, of Wrangle, some 
time High Sheriff of his county, a member of an old-established firm 
of wool merchants, and a granddaughter of Sir John Garrard, Lord 
Mayor of London. His second wife was a member of the family 
of Ayscough, who numbered among them the Bishop Ayscough, of 
Salisbury, who was murdered in Wiltshire in a local rebellion at the 
time of Jack Cade, and who also was a great great niece of the 
celebrated Ann Askew (for the spelling is of no account), one of the 
Protestant martyrs in the reign of Henry VIII. under the Six 
Articles Act, and, if the Beefeaters are to be believed, the last 
person racked in the Tower. Anne Bradley, sister of John, the 
captain of pikemen, married Francis Lockton, of Swineshead, son 
of Sir John Lockton, of the same place, and a member of a notable 
Royalist family. Readers of Shakespeare will remember that this 
Abbey was the scene of the last part of “ King John,” and also that 
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it is where that king was taken with fever on his way from Lynn to 
Newark. Tradition, in fact, says that the king was poisoned by a 
monk of that house because he had threatened to raise the price of 
bread all over England. After the Dissolution Sir John Lockton, in 
1607, built a large farmhouse on the site and with some of the 
materials of the Abbey. In later years the Locktons found the farm- 
house too large for their requirements, or perhaps their means too small 
to provide other houses, for it was more than once divided up for the 
use of two members of the family. The rooms in the Dairy Court 
and certain others attached to them were at one time inhabited by 
the mother, Mrs. Anne Lockton, and the remainder of the rooms 
were occupied by her son John, brother of Francis, and so it 
descended more than once to other generations. The present build- 
ing is now an unpretentious looking farmhouse enough. Jane, 
another daughter of Captain John Bradley, the pikeman, married 
a son of a noted Lincolnshire man, Sir Charles Bolles, of 
Thorpe Hall, near Louth, who raised a regiment, collected ship 
money, and fought for Charles I., and was much concerned in the 
disturbances at the time of the rebellion. On one occasion, ina 
skirmish near his house with a detachment of the Parliamentarian 
army, he narrowly escaped being taken prisoner by concealing himself 
under the bridge near Louth Gaol, while the enemies galloped over 
it in pursuit of him. Nor was he a less estimable person in time of 
peace, for in 1633, when the plague was rife in Louth, he visited the 
town every morning accompanied by his servant, taking with him 
medicines which he left in person at the house of those who were 
stricken, and in this way helped to arrest the march of the disease 
in that part of the country. 

The inhabitants were not unmindful of his services, for in the 
town accounts an entry appears in 1639 of 3s. 4d. paid for tobacco 
and pipes “ when y® Coronell & Captaines were at Thorpe Hall,” 
and again in 1647 9s. was expended in his entertainment, a sum 
which in those days might do much towards a merry-making. 
His portrait by Zucchero represents him with a high forehead, 
aquiline nose, and short square beard. He hashis hand on a sword, 
and a chain, possibly a gift of honour, round his neck. 

Sir Charles was the son of Sir John Bolles, the builder in 1548 
of a picturesque, substantial house known as Thorpe Hall, close to 
Louth. Sir John was celebrated for being the subject of the ballad 
of the “Green Lady.” He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Cadiz in 1596, and was afterwards Governor of Kinsale. The well- 
known tradition is that among the captives at Cadiz was a lady of 
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great beauty, high rank, and immense wealth, who fell to the peculiar 
charge of Sir John. The natural consequence followed. Of him 
she became greatly enamoured, and proposed to accompany him to 
England. Sir John was, however, faithful to his matrimonial vows 
and declined to take her, upon which, on his departure, she retired 
to a convent, and sent over to her unknown rival in England 
jewels, tapestry, and other ornaments of value. Some of these 
articles are’still in the possession of Sir John’s various descendants. 
Her portrait, drawn in green, used to hang in Thorpe Hall, but has 
now disappeared. 
In Percy’s “ Relics of English Poetry ” is a ballad composed on 
this event, beginning :— 
Will you hear a Spanish lady, 
How she wooed an Englishman, 
Garments gay and rich as may be, 
Decked with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 


Shenstone also composed a poem on much the same events called 
“ Love and Honour,” which is said to refer to the story of Sir John 
Bolles. 

The Bradley family, whose fortunes we have followed, soon after 
this became extinct. Jane Bradley survived her husband, the “ pike- 
man,” her son and grandson, and nearly all the forty-three children 
and grandchildren whom her husband had lived to see. She died 
at the age of ninety-three in a house at Louth, and left a bequest 
which is still applied for the salary of the parish clerk. None of 
her descendants bearing the name survived. The family was like 
many thousands of its kind which held a certain position in its time, 
and, though never rising to great eminence, was for eight generations 
concerned in an unostentatious way with every extended religious 
and political movement of the period. Every county can find 
hundreds of such families, every town perhaps one or two. They 
sustain the level of English character, if no more, and have been 
fruitful stores from whence the country has produced some of its 
greatest men—divines, generals, peers, and statesmen—and if no 
member of the Bradley family made any great mark on his genera- 
tion, still the family as a whole are sufficiently great, and sufficiently 
interesting to have their existence chronicled for posterity. 


J. K. FLOYER. 
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THE FUERO /UZGO. 


HE Fuero Juzgo or Forum Judicum was the law which governed 
the Christians of Leon and Castile from the beginning of the 
eighth century, until its partial supersession by the Siete Partidas in 
the day of Alphonso the Wise. This code was revised by San 
Fernando in the earlier half of the thirteenth, and formed part of the 
supplementary law of Spain until quite the end of the eighteenth 
century.! LEgica, who in 687 succeeded Erwig as king of the 
Spanish Wisigoths, bade the sixteenth Council of Toledo make 
a complete collection of the laws of the Wisigoths, and this collec- 
tion was the Fuero Juzgo. Of it Guizot says? that it is more far- 
seeing, more complete, as well as wiser and juster than any other 
barbarian code. Cujas, likewise, in his treatise on Fiefs* bears 
witness to its value, though Montesquieu,‘ Mably, and Robertson 
are of a totally opposite opinion. The object of this study is to 
show, after a brief glance at its sources, that the former is the true 
view, as might indeed be inferred from the fact of long survival. 
For if so, it thus furnishes another illustration of the great principle, 
the Survival of the Fittest, so named by Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
upheld by Mr. Darwin under the term Natural Selection,’ which 
holds the field in social as well as in natural science, 

Just as Justinian’s law inspired the compilers of the Siete Partidas, 
along with the desire to maintain royal authority at the expense of 
the growing power of the nobles, so Wisigothic legislation was the 
basis of the Fuero Juzgo, and its object to uphold ecclesiastical 
influence at all hazards. The way this was brought about will be 

1 The Council of Castile in 1788 enacted that where the Fuero Juzgo and Las 
Siete Partidas differed the former were to be preferred. 

2 Histoire des Origines du Gouvernement représentatif, i. 366; cf. 
L’ Ensayo Hist. crit. sobre la ancian legislacion, 36; and Ferrand, Lettres sur 
esprit de [ Histoire, Lettre 28. 

® Op. de Feudis, ii. 11. 

* He calls the laws of the Wisigoths ‘ pueriles, gauches et idiotes,” Esprit des 
Jois, lib. xxx. cap. 29. 

5 Origin of Species, ed. 1897, p. 45- 
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seen later on. Between 466 and 484 King Euric had reduced to 
writing the laws and customs of the Goths, and before 507 Alaric IT. 
published in the Breviarium Aniani' such laws of Roman origin 
as were to apply to his Roman subjects. About fifty years later 
Chindasuinthe revised King Euric’s laws, and in the first quarter of 
the seventh century Recesuinthe, after permitting Goths and Romans 
to intermarry, assimilated the laws under which his subjects of these 
two nationalities lived. The form his legislation took was the 
Fuero Juzgo. 

This code is divided into twelve books, containing in all about 
fifty-four titles and 573 laws. These are of three sorts, some 224 
antiqua or noviter emendata taken from the Breviarium Aniani 
109 without any rubric, and 241 ear-marked with the name of the 
king by whom they were promulgated. Although the rubrics and 
text in the various manuscripts differ, as is well seen in the splendid 
Spanish edition of the Fuero (1815), we find from a palimpsest 
(published in facsimile by the Spanish Royal Academy of History, 
1896) of the Laws of the Wisigoths, that most of its fifty-two chapters, 
thirty-five alone of which are clearly decipherable, seem to be re- 
produced in the Fuero Juzgo, and to be marked therein antigua. 
Obviously it is with these that the historian is mainly concerned, as 
from the uncial character of the writing this manuscript cannot be 
of later date than about the second half of the seventh century. 

Perhaps the chief reason of the long survival of the Fuero Juzgo 
was, the fact of its being a code that affected alike the conquering 
Goths and the conquered Spanish Romans. Here we have an early 
instance of a territorial as opposed to a persona! law.? It professed 
to govern Spain, not any particular people in Spain, and in this 
respect differed in its essence from Frank or Lombard legislation. 
Guizot distinguishes four kinds or sources of law in the Fuero Juzgo :— 

(a) Laws made by the kings themselves with or without the 
assistance of their Privy Council.* 

(4) Laws made by National Councils at Toledo and elsewhere, 
at which the influence of the bishops, as being the richest and most 
powerful of the nobles, was predominant. Nobles assisted, but in 
fewer numbers ; while the people were there merely “ to see, to hear, 
and to praise God.” 

(c) The third source of origin was afforded by the several 

' Brissaud, Manuel ad’ Histoire du Drott frangats, p. 70. 

2 Maine, Ancient Law, 12th ed. p. 108; Viollet, Droit civil frangais 


(1893), p. 118. 
2 Officium Palatinum, Guizot, op. cét. p. 351. 


* H, E. Watts, Spazn, p. 152. 
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collections of laws respectively made by Euric, Leovigild, Reccared, 
Chindasuinthe,' and other previous Gothic monarchs, all more or 
less borrowed from the Romans. 

(d) Laws wholly Roman. 

Out of these was formed and written in Latin the Fuero Juzgo, 
which had been reduced to writing before the date of Recesuinthe’s 
law, in which there is reference made to such copy,? and secondly, by 
San Fernando (1217-1252), before its authority got impaired through 
the action of his successor, Alphonso the Wise, in promulgating /as 
Siete Partidas. 

At the date when the Fuero Juzgo came into force, the ruin of the 
Curiales and the decadence of municipal magistrates had so strengthened 
the imperial power that a Defensor,’ usually the bishop, arose in each 
cité. He was elected theoretically by the curia/es and inhabitants, 
but really by the bishop and clergy, who alone at that period pos- 
sessed energy and credit. In this way the Church acquired soon 
after the Wisigothic conquest the chief power in the towns of Spain, 
since the middle classes there had lost all influence, and the curiales 
or wealthier citizens became altogether overshadowed by it even as 
long ago as the beginning of the fifth century. The bishop became in 
effect the Maire of each place, and it was the clergy who safeguarded 
Roman laws and customs. This strong position of ecclesiastics 
accounts for the form the Fuero Juzgo took, namely, that of a 
work of clerical philosophy, setting forth the doctrine that human 
law is binding only in so far as it is the copy of and fully purposed 
to execute God’s law, and not as being the expressed will of the 
governing classes through the legislature.‘ It says that “ Our fathers 
were right in affirming,® ‘Rex eris si recta facis, si autem non facis 
non eris.’” From this it will be seen that Guizot’s statement that 
the Councils of Toledo made both kings and laws is, broadly speaking, 
correct, and that we may perhaps take it that the proportion of 
clerics and laymen thereat averaged about sixty-three and sixteen ® 
respectively. The Church objected at this date to the doctrine of 
the Divine Right, holding the monarchy to be elective. Laws 
according to it were good so far only as they reflected the spirit of 
the great Ruler of the Universe, and were not the expression of the 
will of the people entrusted to a delegate or delegates to carry out. 

' Brissaud, of. cét. p. 80; Viollet, Droit civil frangazs, p. 116. 

2 F. ii. 1. 9. 2 Jbid. ii, 1. 25. * Jbid. i. 2. 2, “ Quid sit lex.” 

5 Fourth Council of Toledo, Canon 1 (A.D. 633), quoted in FJ. (ed. 
1815), p. (1). Cf Con. Tol. vii. 


6 This we learn from an analysis of the signatories to the canons of the eighth 
Council of Toledo under Recesuinthe, who died in 672. 
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The clerics controlled the Sovereign! by fear of excommunication 
and usurpation was intended to be similarly kept in check. Asa 
matter of fact, however, usurpation became the rule rather than the 
exception, probably owing to the growing influence of the Officium 
Palatinum, or official aristocracy,? introduced in imitation of Rome. 
In this institution the Wisigoths differed essentially from other 
barbarians, who maintained the German ZLeudes and Antrustions, 
and did not assimilate the Roman Officitum Palatit, which was more 
far reaching, embracing as it did not only Comites but Magistri, and 
those who had the right to sit in the Consistorium Principis. The 
Spanish Wisigoths had previously to their occupation of Spain dwelt 
long in Southern Gaul, and it was then in especial that they imbibed 
Roman ideas. 

Naturally, as the power of appointing the Officium lay with the 
Monarch, his power side by side with its own likewise grew in time 
more exalted, and made headway at the expense of the clergy. Never- 
theless, this latter class seem to have ever retained great influence, 
not only from their general authority to excommunicate, but also 
owing to the particular power they retained® of revising judges’ 
decisions when apparently unjust. The importance of this latter 
can hardly be overrated, if we remember that the judicial body was 
invested with military, judicial, and also administrative powers, which ‘ 
at that period had not been separated. There was no equality of 
persons before the law, the division being into free men and slaves, 
each of whom had separate rights. The Monarch nominated 
magistrates,> the only check upon him being the bishops, for the 
power of the towns, even through their principales, was in the earlier 
period of the Gothic supremacy quite unimportant. All this goes 
to show that, as M. de Roziére puts it, “In the Fuero Juzgo one 
sees at every page the triumph of Roman civilisation, and that of 
the clergy over Germanic institutions.” 

In connection with these observations upon the public law of the 
Fuero, it may be well to state here that those portions which treat 
of this branch in detail are the Primus titulus, “De electione 
principum et de communione eorum qualiter juste judicent vel de 
ultore nequiter judicantium,” Liber i. “ De legislatore et de lege,” 
Lib. ii. tit. 1, “ De judicibus et judicatis,” and Lib. xii. tit. 1, “ De 

1 FJ. ii. 1. 27, *‘ De data episcopis potestate.” 

2 A. Thierry, Rev. de Lég. xvii. p. 736 ; Sempere, Hist. del Derecho, p. 76. 

* FJ. ii. 1. 28, ‘‘ De data episcopis potestate.” 

4 Maine, Popular Government, 5th ed. p. 219. 


5 Council of Leon (1020), Canon 18. 
* Formules Wisigothiques Inédites, Introd. p. 1. 
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temperando judicio et removenda pressura.”! Those who desire to 
see a full account of the various editions of this Fuero, for between 
them there is often great variance, are referred to “ Historia de la 
Legislacion” of Marichalar y Manrique,? which is the /ocus classicus 
on this branch of the subject. 


THE CIVIL LAW OF THE FUERO. 


Among the fundamental principles of the Civil Law of this Fuero, 
the arrangement of which testifies to the primitive importance of 
procedure, are the following. The Fuero Juzgo alone is to have 
authority, and only such causes as are permitted by it must be heard 
by judges, while affairs of princes come before those of the people. 
As regards procedure, the Tiumfadus appears to be the ordinary 
judge, and the Saio the executive officer. Anyone taking upon him- 
self to act as judge when not duly authorised, is punishable with a 
beating of one hundred strokes. Penalties are imposed not only 
upon unjust but also upon incompetent judges, as well as in the 
case of witnesses and parties not appearing when summoned. 
Judges are first to interrogate witnesses, and especially to call for 
any writings that may appertain to the cause before them, and not 
rashly to permit the parties themselves to make oath, except as 
a last resort. Indeed, the law of evidence is lucidly treated, while 
mandates and even powers of attorney are not overlooked. Those 
who disobey the judgment of the Court, if able, pay three pounds of 
gold to the fisc therefor, and other men receive one hundred strokes. 
But force majeure is here sufficient excuse. As is the case in all old 
Codes,* the proportion of space here given to civil as opposed to 
criminal and public law is small, and reaches certainly to not more 
than a third of the whole Fuero. Marriage has allotted to it 
most of one of the twelve books of this Code, the remainder being 
devoted to the punishments due to those who violate the laws thereby 
enacted “ De ordine conjugali.” No one is to marry without a dof. 
Romans and Goths may intermarry. The woman to be married is 
not to be older than the man, and if free herself must not become 
the wife of an unfree man. Divorce, except for adultery, is pro- 
hibited, as is also marriage between freed slaves and their masters’ 
relations. Betrothal is almost as inviolable as marriage, and a fiancée 


' The prominence given in early codes, as in this, to Courts of Justice and 
their officers is explained by Sir H. S. Maine, Zarly Institutions, chap. xi. 


pp. 381 ef seg. 
2 Vol. i. pp. 461 ef seg, * Maine Ancient Law, 12th ed. p. 369. 
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discovered in flagrante delicto with another man may be slain with 
impunity, just as the erring wife. 

Here we have a very different state of things from that at Rome, 
where divorces were easily obtained, and betrothals could be undone 
by forfeiture of arrhae, and we learn from Tacitus that its origin 
is to be found in Germanic customs. By the same authority we 
are informed Dotem non uxor marito sed uxori maritus offert,? and 
therefore it is no matter for wonder that the A/orgengade is herein 
enjoined to be demanded by the bride’s father from the husband. 
As does the For of Béarn sud voce Tournedot, so does this Fuero 
command the return of the wife’s portion to her family, as well as of 
the Morgengade, on her death, while after-acquired property also in 
certain cases * is ordered to be divided between husband and wife, in 
proportion to their several shares in the family property. Moreover, 
concubinage is recognised, and provision made against tampering 
with the concubines of relatives. Speaking generally, the position 
of the family was distinctly more secure under this Fuero than 
among Romans or Germans. ‘The atria fotestas was less far- 
reaching, and the position of women better, extending even to 
their having the guardianship of children upon the death of the 
father. The mundium did not, in the case of the Spanish Wisigoths, 
place women at a disadvantage, while children of fourteen could 
make a will. This, as likewise the comparatively happy condition 
of slaves, was due to the humanising influence of the Church, but, 
as we have seen, freedmen could not marry into the family of their 
late masters, and their oaths had no avail against those of men who 
were freeborn. 

An entire book, the Fourth, is also devoted to Orige naturals, 
or The Family Relationship and Succession to Property, and here 
females share fairly with males. In addition to these matters, wards, 
exposed children, and wills make up together the subject of this 
book. The title of another is “ De transactionibus.” It deals with 
ecclesiastical affairs, gifts, sales and exchanges, loans and debts, 
while the last book but one is about doctors and their patients, 
burial-places, and—curiously enough in this connection—also with 
maritime commerce. Although prescription is not overlooked, 
contracts as in all societies but that of Rome here find but little 
notice, for the moral notions on which they depend were immature 
in Spain at the date of this Fuero.‘ Torts likewise are so mixed up 


' Germania, sect. 19. 2 Jbid. sect. 18. * F/, iv. 2. 16. 
* Maine, Ancient Law, 12th ed. p. 369. As tothe influence of the Church 
on Contract Law, see Maine, Early Institutions, 6th ed. pp. §6, 104. 
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with delicts and indeed with crimes, that they cannot well be dealt 
with separately from Criminal Law, of which it is now proposed to 
take a superficial survey. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


In all ancient codes, criminal law bulks larger far than either 
public or civil law. In both the latter there are, as we have seen, 
many lacunae, which bit by bit got provided for by custom or had 
to be filled up from Roman Law. The criminal law, too, included 
that of torts or wrongs, for which, if no money compensation was 
forthcoming, the delinquent had to suffer a prescribed number of 
strokes. Only offences which menaced the existence of the State! 
or Church were unable to be compounded for, as crimes against 
individuals were always capable of compromise by payment.? Not 
only is /a défense sociale a modern doctrine* unknown to early legisla- 
tion, but there were in early days no prisons in which to confine 
malefactors however dangerous, who could, in consequence, only 
be exiled, killed, or beaten. The necessities of the fisc and the 
greed of the injured family demanded money compensation rather 
than corporal punishment whenever the former was forthcoming, 
and so it came about that in all Barbarian legislation Wehrgeld was 
the remedy prescribed even in murder cases. This particular code 
if cruel was just, in that it recognised different classes of homicide, 
as well as manslaughter by misadventure.* But, on the other hand, 
burning, torture, and great cruelty to Jews were by it expressly 
enjoined. Like the Salic Law, it did not encourage perjury by 
permitting the accused to clear himself by his own oath and that of 
many witnesses (compurgatio), probably because the Ecclesiastics 
who framed it objected to the judicial combat which necessarily 
followed as a consequence upon such a mode of defence, and also 
by reason of the rank perjury which so often ensued therefrom. 

To take instances of crimes and punishments. Adultery, rape, 
and public prostitution are alike held to be crimes, and punishable 
with fines and strokes, and sometimes by their perpetrators being 
handed over to the offended parties. The idea of private vengeance 
thereby recognised again appears, in the immunity from punishment 
enacted in favour of those who slay the sexual offender in the act. 

1 These could only be pardoned by the Monarch, with the consent of both 
clergy and Officium Palatii. F,/. vi. i. 6. 


2 Cf. Tacitus, Germania, sect. 12. 
* Introduced by Beccaria, A.D. 1770. * F.93. vi. §. 1-4 
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Other sexual offences, with which is joined apostasy, are held to be 
crimes, as for example tampering with the concubine of a father or 
brother, the penalty for which is slavery and exile. A whole book 
is devoted to thefts and cheating, the penalty for which in the case 
of public money is to restore the value of the object wrongfully 
taken nine times over, and in private cases compensation and beating 
with a fixed number of strokes. Another book is entitled, “ De 
illatis violentiis et damnis,” and deals with invasions, arson, tree- 
felling, trespass, animals damage-feasant, and bees in the same con- 
nection. Here the sum payable by the owner of a noxious animal, 
in respect of any one killed by it, differs not only in the case of free- 
men and slaves, but also in that of slaves of various ages. Notice 
of pitfalls placed for beasts has to be given to neighbours, under 
pain of a money penalty. Slave stealing and harbouring, and not 
joining the colours when summoned, and also taking sanctuary, fill 
up the ninth, and the divisions of the year the tenth book, which 
latter, however, has nothing in particular to do with criminal law. 
As has been before said, wrongs occupy a vast amount of the 
Criminal Law in this Code, and sins as opposed to crimes do the same. 
That private wrongs are also offences against the State was then 
very imperfectly understood, while the clerical lawgiver had no doubt 
that a sin, if it could anyhow be brought under one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, must necessarily be a crime. Hence the prominence 
given to criminal and quasi-criminal law, owing to the limited oppor- 
tunities members of society had at that period of changing their 
status, of alienating property outside the family, or of entering into 
contracts with strangers—conditions which amply account for the 
paucity of public personal and real property law, as also of contract 
law in most early codes. 


CONCLUSION. 


This Fuero differs from others in the deep imprints it throughout 
discloses of ecclesiastical influences, mainly directed to better the con- 
dition of women and children, and to some extent too of offenders and 
slaves, after having provided for the upholding of the Church as an 
institution, and, as a useful accessory also, of the monarchical power. 
Coming Feudalism cast no shadow before it in the pages of this Bar- 
barian code, nor, of course, are subsequent Saracenic customs there 
traceable. Germanic law is fused into that of the earlier Roman 
period, and thus fused presents a comprehensive, and on the whole 
excellent, if severe, system of legislation. Although imperfect in 
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many respects, it is so rather because the necessity for legislation in 
such regard could not then be appreciated, than because it had been 
overlooked. Asa system of philosophy it is both able and high-toned, 
and, having regard to the period of its composition, wonderful in its 
completeness of detail and forethought. If the entire apparatus of 
courts, evidence, procedure, trial, and execution is not portrayed in 
it, this is probably because the clerical lawgivers of the period 
thought these matters unnecessary to recapitulate, as being commonly 
known. More about it can be learnt from articles by Boys, “ Rev. 
Hist. du Droit ” (1866), xii. 188, 202 ; H. C. Lea, “ Hist. Rev.” ii. 567; 
Martinez Marino, “ Ensayo Histérico-Critico sobre la ancian Legis- 
lacion,” 2 vols. Madrid (1834) ; Batbie, ‘ Recueil de l’Académie de 
Législation de Toulouse” (1856), tom. v. p. 233 to p. 310! ; Guizot’s 
“ Origines du Gouvernement Représentatif en Europe,” Paris (1851), 
vol. i. p. 335 to p. 413. Other references are to be found at p. 118 
of Viollet’s “‘ Droit Civil Frangais,” Paris, 1893. Of the Fueroitself, 
the Madrid editions of 1815 and 1841 are perhaps the best, while 
Haenel’s (1848) Of the Laws of the Wisigoths, the Madrid 
Facsimile of the Palimpsest (Sanctae Legionis Ecclesiae) of 1896, 
and Zeumer’s several recent studies, and especially his Critical 
Text (Hanover and Leipzig, 1894), taken in conjunction with 
Canciani’s “ Barbarorum Leges Antiquae,” vol. 4, almost complete the 
meagre list of the best available editions of works useful in connection 
with the study of thisremarkable Code, the moving spirit in the draft- 
ing of which might in truth say without vaunting himself overmuch, 
“ Me peritus discet Iber Rhodanique potor,”? for on the other versant 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, pace M. Brutails,® it has had likewise great 
weight. 
A. R, WHITEWAY. 


1 This study I have found particularly helpful. 

? Hor. Od, II. xx. 19, 20. 

* Etudes sur la condition des populations rurales du Roussillonau Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1891. 
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“LES BURGRAVES.” 


O Colosses ! 1e monde est trop petit pour vous, 
Toi, solitude, au bruits profonds, triste et doux, 
Laisse les deux géants s’enfoncer dans ton ombre. 
Et que toute Ja terre, en ta nuit calme et sombre, 
Regarde avec respect, et presque avec terreur, 
Entrer le grand burgrave et le grand empereur ! 
Victor Hueco. 
HE voices raised in rapturous applause, when on one memor- 
able evening in 1830 “ tout Paris” met within the walls of 
the Théatre Frangais for the first representation of “ Hernani,” were 
changed only a few years later to murmurs and groans of disparage- 
ment on the appearance of “ Les Burgraves.” It was Victor Hugo’s 
last play, and ran for thirty nights, was said to be of inferior quality, 
and failed | 

The literary world stood petrified ! 

That the most ambitious, the most powerful, of all the master’s 
dramatic works should be thus dealt with was past belief—and 
all the more surprising since it had been greeted with acclamation 
at a first reading before the assembled soci¢tatres of the Comédie 
Francaise, where the destined actors were unanimous: “It was 
grand! it was sublime!” 

It was, however, noticed that Rachel alone, although expressing 
due admiration of the piece as a whole, had refrained from offering 
herself as the possible impersonation of Guanhamara. Nor had the 
author suggested it, having in his own mind reserved the weird and 
awful character for Mdlle. Georges, who would have sustained it to 
perfection ; but her despotism at the Porte Saint-Martin was well 
known and dreaded. 

Rivalries and ¢rvacasseries are seldom far off in the arrangements 
of theatrical matters. 

The stage effectiveness of Hugo’s dramas, with the opportunities 
they afford the actor from his singular power in dialogue, could not 
be doubted. Even the restrictions and difficulties of rhyme in which 
his best plays are written seemed to stimulate a talent peculiarly his 
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own ; for it was agreed that when his characters speak in verse they 
are invariably more forcible and more natural. It was even said that 
in “ Angelo,” “ Marie Tudor,” and “ Lucréce Borgia” Hugo became 
as one who throws away his armour in the hour of battle. 

From a literary point of view, the poet’s latest may well be 
thought his finest achievement: its groundwork half historic, half 
legendary ; its personages striking, full of exalted feeling and splen- 
dour of speech; its situations strongly dramatic—these merits were 
incontestable ; but there remained the stubborn fact—playgoers 
would have none of it ! 

Strange as it might appear, the reason was not far to seek : there 
was a sudden return to the classics. Bocage and Marie Dorval, 
romantic artists par excellence, had enrolled themselves under the 
banner of the old régime ; and even during the repetitions of “ Les 
Burgraves” Ponsard’s “ Lucréce” was openly discussed ; the beautiful 
old-world music was once more to be heard, and the renewal of a 
past passion is never without its charm. 

Unstable as water, public opinion had again veered round. The 
dramatist of “ Hernani” and “ Ruy Blas” was superseded : the name 
had been heard too often—the favourite had lived too long. 

It must, however, be confessed that “Les Burgraves” is not 
an easy play: the characters are larger than life—not creatures of 
flesh and blood—not passionate human beings, but, as it was 
asserted, a conflict of the passions themselves; and, as Brander 
Matthews has stated it, in rather less poetical language, “‘ Hugo gives 
a passion apiece to each of his people, and lets them fight it out.” 

The story is plain enough from the onset; the author of so many 
long and intricate dramas was always careful to construct his plots 
on easily intelligible lines. But the title of “ Trilogie,” although 
simply a play in three acts, or a poem in three cantos, possesses a 
far more subtle meaning ; it is, in fact, the very heart of “Les 
Burgraves,” and should be mastered. 

The author’s end and aim is to give a figurative lesson of 
grandeur and decadence—a picture of remorse and retribution 
through three generations ; it was his object never to give the 
audience a “spectacle” that was not an idea. But to reducea 
philosophical abstraction to a palpable dramatic reality was no such 
easy task, and to bring before a prose-loving generation such 
romantic scenes and such colossal characters might well lay his last 
effort of imagination open to the magnificent reproach of being too 
good for the stage: ‘‘ too rich in classic beauty, too superb in Attic 
state.” 
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Public hostility was in some degree due to journalism. A 
Republican in theory, Hugo had taken no definite side in politics, 
and his impartiality shut him out from Press collaboration—“beauti- 
ful, but beyond measure solemn,” was the best that could be said ; 
“in good French” Sainte-Beuve conceded, adding, with his usual 
ruthless cynicism, “‘ wearisome.” 

Under the glare of the footlights it may all have seemed misty 
and unreal, a sort of gigantic fairy tale. But changing the point of 
view, transported by the heroic glamour of words from the actual 
world into a world of romance, an enlightened audience should 
come to a better understanding; and in a revival of the play, to 
which we may now look forward, the dialogue will be considerably 
shortened, although at the expense of much magnificent poetry, and 
the picture of a bygone age will be made clearer by the perfection 
of modern theatrical means. 

The spectator will have before his eyes the Castle and the Ruin; 
he will see the dungeon and the captives ; he will hear the jingle of 
glasses and the clang of chains ; will be shown the Caveau perdu— 
horrible cavern on the brink of the torrent-—fit for the perpetration 
of horrors, the narrow aperture in the rock with its wrenched and 
broken bars and the stains of blood upon the wall. 

A tragic story is there told without the need of words. It is 
self-evident that the poet drew his inspiration from a tour on the 
Rhine, taken with no other object than fo dream a little. The wild 
scenery was full of imaginative possibilities, and in view of the ruins 
amidst which he wandered—mute witnesses of bygone violence—it 
came into his mind to reconstruct, in all its former grandeur, one of 
these feudal fortresses: to bring back to life the robber barons, to 
repeople the castle and the dungeon, to paint the whole picture of 
an aspect so savage and formidable that, in his own words, nothing 
would have been less surprising than to see appear, from out its ivy 
curtain, some supernatural form—Gela, the beloved of Barbarossa, 
or Hildegarde, the wife of Charlemagne. 

From the ruins of Falkenstein he drew the likeness of 
the feudal castle of Corbus in the matchless story of Evi- 
radnus : 

For full three hundred years the moss and weed, 
Ivy and Eglantine, had held their sway 

In the old citadel: the ruined keep, 

Stifled as in a cold and deadly sleep, 

Under its winding-sheet of brambles lay : 


The battlements had crumbled to the ground — 
No lonely grave kept silence more profound. 
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Only in winter—when the ceaseless rain 

And restless storms of night returned again— 
The dungeon waked to take revenge and tear 
The mocking garlands hanging wildly there, 
And spit from gargoyle’s grinning lips his wrath. 


The “ Légende des Siécles” is rich in such pictures, and the 
poet’s impressions were even lasting enough to take him into other 
lands: to the lonely citadel where Ruy Diaz receives under his 
“battered banners” the traitor king of Spain, in the Romancero of 
the “Cid”: 

For my walls are steadfast yet 
And my threshold clean alway : 
Dungeon, Keep, and Parapet 
Face the sun at dawn of day. 
If my towers are rude and bare 
Round them falls the Ivy wreath : 
Hangs the ancient garland there 
As round me my ancient faith. 


The poet combines both fact and fable to set on the stage the 
epic grandeur of the Middle Ages ; he assumes the right to take 
from both whatever he may find best suited to his purpose, and no 
better groundwork for romance could be found than the wars of 
Frederic Barbarossa with his refractory vassals, the giants of the 
Rhine, whose raids and depredations had become a terror to peace- 
able citizens. The Emperor came down on them remorselessly, 
destroying a considerable number of their castles, and showing them 
no mercy until he joined the armies in Palestine, where it was 
reported he had lost his life ; but it having been predicted that he 
should three times be reported dead, and should reappear three 
times, his return was still a matter of belief to the faithful. 

It was held that in a certain spot in the Thuringian Mountains 
the immortal Barbarossa, crowned by picture and statue, in song 
and story, throughout the breadth of German lands, was lying 
steeped in an enchanted sleep, till on a certain day, recalled by the 
sore needs of his country, he should arise, restoring strength and peace. 

The play opens with a scene in the Fortress of Heppenhoff, to 
which the Burgrave Job, called for his many misdeeds % maudti, 
returns, old, broken, and repentant, accompanied by his son Magnus, 
who, having shared in all his exploits, still holds him in high venera- 
tion. They have chosen to retire in a sort of voluntary captivity to 
a distant part of the castle, leaving Hatto—the last of the Trilogie— 
in full possession and authority, with unstinted enjoyment of ruthless 
rapine and disorder, followed by interminable orgies. 
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The audience, as the curtain rises, sees before them a long, 
circular gallery surrounding the dungeon ; folding-doors communi- 
cate with the interior of the dwelling ; through wide arcades the 
outer gates and courts are partly visible ; a torn black banner is seen 
to float over the tower. Pictures of ancestors hang on the walls, and 
warlike panoplies. 

It is evening, and the front of the stage is in semi-obscurity, 
while the lower end is brightly illuminated. 

A woman, old, wild, haggard, half disguised in thick veil and 
mantle, is dimly seen leaning against a pillar. 

Guanhamara is the most thrilling personage in the drama. She 
is one of Hugo’s weird creations, at once terrible and fascinating. 
Herself a victim of destiny, she holds the thread of many lives, and 
waits the appointed hour for means of retribution. 

The réle would be worthy of a Siddons, a Ristori, or a Sarah 
Bernhardt. Rachel refused to undertake it, but when the “ Bur- 
graves” was produced in 1843 at the Théatre Francais Madame 
Melingue was summoned in haste from the Ambigu Comique. 

She was said to act with judgment and intelligence; but the 
strange and fearful character conceived by le Maitre went far 
beyond the power of any but a consummate artist, almost beyond 
the understanding and sympathy of any modern playgoer. 

After a short soliloquy, in which she compares a past time of 
crime and violence with the present licentious reign, she retires to 
the back of the stage, where she remains unseen during the act. 

The prisoners enter in chains; they lay aside their tools, and, 
throwing themselves down in attitudes of pain and exhaustion, 
confer together, in low tones, of the mysterious terrors of the place : 
of the old Burgraves, silent and secluded, visited from outside only 
by the Countess Regina—the promised but unwilling bride of Hatto— 
and by Otbert, a young adventurer who had lately taken service 
under Magnus. They speak of the veiled woman who is at large, 
though manacled like themselves, half a sorceress, who had know- 
ledge of incantations and philtres, and could restore life or 
destroy it. 

They declare that rumours have lately arisen of the apparition of 
the Emperor Barbarossa, who it was well known had _ perished 
crossing a river in the Holy Land; and one of the band, a merchant 
despoiled and made prisoner by Hatto, remarks that it would almost 
seem as if one of the predictions current at his birth was about to 
be fulfilled, and that a story he had heard many years ago was 
sufficient to prove it, 
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All gather round, and he proceeds to relate that he had met a 
certain Spondati, who, from his many hallucinations, was supposed 
to be partially insane, and who died in hospital. 

It was ascertained that Spondati had been of the household of 
the Duke of Suabia, the father of Barbarossa. The Duke, having 
been given sinister predictions with regard to his son, had him 
conveyed out of the country, and on his return, as soon as he 
came of age, despatched him to this very castle of Heppenhoff, 
the domain of his half-brother Fosco, Barbarossa going under the 
name of Donato, their relationship to each other and to the Duke 
being kept from both. Some years went by, and then Fosco 
discovered that Donato and Ginevra, to whom he was betrothed, 
were lovers, and used to meet in a cave at the foot of the tower. 
He surprised them, and in a moment of jealous fury slew Donato, 
and had him thrown with his attendant (Spondati) into the torrent. 

They were miraculously saved. 

The prisoners are called back to work, and there follows one of 
those ‘interludes of perfect poetry which lighten the darkness of 
melodrama, and by which the poet never fails to subjugate a modern 
audience. 

Regina has left the banquet hall, followed by Otbert. She leans 
half fainting on his arm, Hatto having insisted on her presence ; and 
in her weakness and despair only looks forward to death to set her 
free from so dreadful a fate. 

In words of simple but entrancing beauty she watches a flight of 
departing swallows, and a few words may be quoted from “ Frag- 
ments of the Legends and Lyrics of Victor Hugo,” a book of no 
great size or pretensions, published some years ago: 

Otbert (Leads her to the window,imploring her to have hope and 
patience) : Ah! why speak thus ? 
Behold the sunset’s glory-—— 
Regina: Yes—the skies 
Are all aflame—’tis so when daylight dies. 
We are in Autumn, and at Evening— 
The leaves fall. 


Otbert : They are born again in Spring. 
Regina: Yes: it is sad to see the swallows track 

Through clouds to golden shores. 
Otbert : They will come back. 


Regina: Yes: but for me bright leaves will spring no more 
Nor swallows travel back from golden shore. 


Guanhamara is seen approaching, and they separate. As he sees 
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her, Otbert recollects to have heard of her magic power with healing 
drugs, and he implores her to save Regina ; at first she refuses, and 
in bitter and awful words demands if it is from her that he expects 
compassion. She exclaims: 


Long have I suffered ! all the bitter waters 

Have gathered on my soul: I have become 
Hideous and fearful! Exile, hunger, grief, 

Piled on my heart. Yet I have lived through all ! 
And I have watched the ocean and the storm 

And the unending nights of Polar Stars— 

Under the lash! chains eating in my flesh— 
Sick—weeping—frozen ! it is finished now. 

Tam no longer human! 


But it dawns upon her mind that here is a tool fitted for her 
purpose. She consents to save Regina, obtaining a solemn oath from 
Otbert that, as her ransom, he will commit any crime she should 
require of him! 

The doors of the banquet hall are now thrown open, and Hatto 
enters with his guests—a crowd of men and women sumptuously 
attired. 

The orgie is at its height when folding-doors at the back are 
opened, and Job and Magnus, followed by armed retainers, are seen 
standing on steps which lead down into the gallery ; they remain for 
some time listening to the revellers boasting of adventures, robberies, 
treacheries, and false and broken promises. 

Job looks round with contempt, and Magnus speaks : 


There was a time—I say it with some pride— 
When an oath pledged in ancient Germany 

Was like our breast-plates made of stubborn steel. 
It was a bright thing—solid—luminous— 

Not tendered without strife and urgency— 

By which a man was measured; and which stood 
Beside him in the field, and by his bed, 

And which, if rusty, was still good and served. 
The noble slept within his honoured tomb 

Safe in his word as in his coat of mail. 

And time, which rots the garments of the dead, 
May rend his armour—never break his faith. 








There is a dead silence, during which an aged beggarman is seen 
at the gate. His head is uncovered; a long white beard reaches 

to his knees. The soldiers are preparing to warn him off, and Hatto, 
laughing, throws stones at him. But Job, suddenly advancing, 
asserts the old feudal rights of hospitality ; he commands the guards 
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to open wide the gates, and speaks aloud with all his old dignity and 
force. 
As the old man enters, leaning on his staff, he addresses him : 


Speak ! have they told you, whosoe’er you be, 
That in the Taunus ’twixt Cologne and Spire, 
Upon a rock—to which rocks look like hills— 

A fortress stands above all fortresses? 

And that there dwells within its crumbling walls 

A Burgrave past all Burgraves infamous ? 

And have they told you that this lawless man, 
Blackened with crimes and glorious with deeds— 
By Diet and by Council reprobate— 
Deserted—stricken—ruined and yet strong 

Upon his land and in his will—has spurned 

An Emperor’s ladder from his dwelling-place ? 
Spurned with his foot ! and have they said he makes 
The poor man rich and masters slaves ?—that o’er 
The head of Kings upon his Dungeon tower 

He waves a banner torn by winds and storm? 
That this man, touching on a hundred years— 
And daring Heaven and mocking destiny— 

Nor wars that rent the castles from their rocks— 
Nor Cesar furious—nor ancient Rome— 

Nor bitter burden of advancing years, 

Have daunted? Giant of the Rhine! disgraced— 
Accurst? Speak! have they told you this? You stand 
Before him. Enter in, my lord, my guest ! 
Welcome! My castle and my sword are yours. 


In the second act Barbarossa, still disguised, stands alone in 
the gallery of the castle, and deplores the anarchy and decline of 
his Empire in an eloquent soliloquy ; it is the simplest mode of 
explanation—the classic way. He reviews the history of the twelfth 
century, as in “ Hernani” the history of Spain is reviewed by Don 
Carlos at the tomb of Charlemagne, and as the whole policy of 
Richelieu is given in “Marion Delorme.” But so much prolixity 
might well occasion some impatience on the part of an expectant 
audience. 

This groundwork of the heroic, of which Hugo could never 
wholly divest himself, gave rise to the reproach of Classicism 
levelled at him by the Romanticists !—a reproach he had full 
reason to bear calmly, as it is the very soul of imaginative 
poetry. 

There follow rather lengthy scenes between Job, Otkert, and 
Regina, where it is decided, in view of Hatto’s misdeeas, that 
Regina’s marriage contract should be broken, and that, as his 
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disappointment and fury were greatly to be dreaded, the lovers should 
be assisted to make their escape from the castle without delay. They 
are at the feet of the old Burgrave, and in each other’s arms, when 
Guanhamara, who has remained hidden during the whole scene, is 
seen to make a signal to Hatto, who enters, followed by his guests, 
soldiers, and attendants. 

The rest requires no comment: it is melodrama pur et simple. 
Hatto, in a voice of thunder, orders the soldiers to advance with the 
insolent words 

Seize the man and woman ! 

Otbert comes forward and, throwing down his glove, defies him, 
and draws his sword. 

Hatto contemptuously refuses to meet him, as an impostor and 
base born; but should any of the nobles present be willing to take 
up the quarrel, he is ready to fight it out to the death. 

Whilst this goes on the pretended beggarman approaches, and, 
taking a sword from one of the panoplies in the wall, calls on him to 
make good his words. 

There is a movement of surprise, and Hatto laughs aloud, de- 
claring that it only needed a touch of the grotesque to finish the 


farce : 
We fall from Mountebanks to Clowns! your name? 


The reply came like a thunderbolt : 
Frederic—Emperor of Germany !| 


There is a silence of speechless consternation, when, all his 
rags and tatters falling to the ground, disclosing the grand cross 
of Charlemagne glittering on his breast, Barbarossa continues 
calmly : 

I rise from out the shadows where I slept 
A voluntary exile: it is time 
To raise my head above ground: do you know me? 


Leaning on his sword, he speaks of his old wars with the 
Burgraves, and, turning to the revellers, compares their low exploits 
of mere larceny and outrage with the courage and grandeur of their 
forefathers. He calls them each by name as thieves and malefactors ; 
and then turns to the soldiers, some of whom were with him in the 
past ; they at least had not forgotten him : 


Nest-ce pas, vétérans? Nest-ce pas, camarades ? 


A scene more replete with every dramatic element could hardly 
be imagined; it is one of those magnificent conceptions that 
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enthral an audience, and the interest is sustained when Magnus, 
coming near, surveys the Emperor from head to foot, then speaks 
slowly with conviction : 
Yes, it ts he—it ts himself—he lives | 
Rushing to the outer doors, he summons the guards: 
By his own words he ts convicted! Seize him! 


The nobles surround the Emperor with drawn swords ; but Job, 
hitherto a silent spectator, sets aside the crowd with an authoritative 
gesture, and in a loud voice cries 

To your knees ! 


He throws himself at Barbarossa’s feet, who looks at him fixedly 
and, as he bends to raise him, murmurs : 
Foscol 


The last act takes place without change of scene in the Caveau 
perdu—sombre, fearful, almost in darkness. Job is seated at a table 
roughly hewn out of the rock, his head buried in his hands, lost in a 
maze of painful thought, half disposed to fancy the events of the day 
mere phantoms of a dream, but still conscious that his arch-enemy is 
again before him—risen, as it were, from the dead—that there is no 
escaping an inexorable fate—that he is chained to his last rock—the 
last of the Burgraves! It is the retribution. He rises and looks 
round as if in fear, speaking almost at random with broken words : 

For it was here within these hideous walls 

Which almost seem to breathe—on such a night— 
O! it was long ago— beneath this vault— 
Horror! O long ago, but still the same ! 

And since that fatal hour my crime has filtered 

As if the sweat of blood down drop by drop. 

The thing they call remorse: and here I speak 
Unto dead ears! The world has called me great, 
And I am white with age : but whatsoe’er 

A murderer may be, he cannot make 

His conscience dupe of glory—and at night— 
Each night—each night for many a bitter year 
My crime malignant spectre lives and laughs 
Whilst I kneel down in penitence and weep ! 


Whilst he continues speaking, the figure of a woman appears 
before him ; she carries a lamp in one hand, whilst with the other 
she drags him to the aperture in the wall, pointing to the broken 
bars and the stains of blood upon the wall. She recapitulates the 
dreadful story, and, throwing back her veil, in the supposed 
Guanhamara 

Fosco recognises Ginevra. 
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This travesty of names has been said to border on the ridiculous, 
and off the stage it might be so; but with the characters alive before 
their eyes an audience is not bewildered or surprised. 

She continues speaking : 


Listen ! you walked in sunshine on your way 
And I in darkness—but I followed you ! 
Now rise up, Fosco, in the serpent’s fangs ! 


In words of monstrous malignity she describes the course of her 
long-meditated vengeance, which is now to be accomplished when 
the son of his old age lays her enemy a corpse at her feet. 

But the scene is suddenly illuminated. Barbarossa appears ; 
and for the rest there is noneed of words. Itis powerfully dramatic. 
The dagger falls from Otbert’s hand; Regina rises from her sleep; 
the old Burgrave is on his knees before the Emperor, who speaks: 

Rise—reign and suffer—for the times are hard — 


Reign on the Rhine, for me, beneath the cross 
I enter into silence. 


CECILIA E. MEETKERKE. 





THE KING OF THE DANDIES. 


ARLY in the century just expired, there was a small circle of 

lords and gentlemen who were considered to lead the fashion 

in dress. They were not remarkable for talent, and they did not 

cultivate any particular branch of human learning, their studies being 

sartorial rather than intellectual. They were well up in coats, 

cravats, and shirt collars, and could have passed a creditable 
examination in the art of tying a neckcloth. 

It is astonishing to look back on the influence this oligarchy 
exerted over aristocratic society, and at the absolute sway their 
leader exercised there. Many of them belonged to prominent noble 
families, and for their rise to eminence it is not difficult to account; 
but the man they delighted to call their chief, their autocrat, their 
oracle and model, had no family connections, no recommendations 
as to fortune, no intellectual superiority, nor any personal advantages. 
He had no claim to noble and but doubtful pretensions to gentle 
blood ; yet his chief associates were the Heir-apparent to the Throne 
and the first nobles of the land, and his social influence was greater 
than that of any of his followers. 

Individuals have appeared from time to time who have attained 
a large amount of social celebrity solely by their successful attempts 
to become “the glass of fashion and the mould of form—the 
observed of all observers.” George Bryan Brummell eclipsed all 
previous adventurers in this direction. His origin has been doubt- 
fully stated ; but he was the grandson of William Brummell, a con- 
fidential servant of Lord Monson, who, when retired from service, 
let apartments in Bury Street to Mr. Jenkinson, afterwards first 
Lord Liverpool, who employed his son (also William) as his 
amanuensis, finally making him a Government official with lucrative 
emolument. He was enabled to send his son (the Beau) to Eton 
and Oriel, and to launch him upon the world with no inconsiderable 
fortune. 

Young Brummell, when he appeared in the chief places of public 
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resort, attracted general attention by his extremely fashionable 
appearance. Persons of the highest distinction inquired about him, 
his taste in dress and refined manners were marked by the most 
exclusive circles, and the leaders of fashion began to make a point 
of inviting him to their parties. 

The Prince of Wales sent for him, and took such a liking to his 
society that they became inseparable associates, and all young men 
about town became eager to be admitted into his circle. 

A striking change in the ordinary attire of gentlemen was a result 
of this favour. The Prince and his associates formed themselves 
into a Council of Taste, of which Mr. Brummell was unanimously 
elected president; and calling in a much-favoured tailor, they first of 
all remodelled the dress-coat. Mr. Brummell was then required to 
do as much for the cravat. If the coat was thought a marvel, the 
cravat was a miracle. How the muslin retained its place so admir- 
ably nobody knew. Writing-paper, buckram, and other stiffening 
devices had hitherto produced nothing like the same result. The 
mystery as to the secret of the preparation was getting intolerable, 
when it was solved by the now great man whispering into the ear of 
one of his devoted followers the monosyllable “Starch !” 

To the intense admiration of his royal patron and of his aristocratic 
disciples, trousers became tight pantaloons, and the full-dress evening 
costume was shorts, with long silk stockings. The shirt collar was ele- 
vated nearly to the ears, and the shirt front had the addition of a frill. 

Beau Brummell became a social deity of the first class—a mild 
kind of Jupiter Tonans, whose smile conferred felicity, and whose nod 
was the most covetable of honours. By universal consent he was 
raised to the throne of fashion ; by the chroniclers of 40m ton he was 
acknowledged “ King of the Dandies.” 

The devotion of his subjects can only be comprehended by 
seeing him in the public promenades surrounded by the noblest of 
his contemporaries—Lord Alvanley, Lord Yarmouth, Lord Fyfe, and 
the rest of that most select company of dandies—or riding with the 
Prince of Wales in Hyde Park, or lounging in St. James’s Street 
with Prince Esterhazy, who was almost as prominent a figure in the 
fashionable world. 

Surely the admiration of Shakespeare’s Caliban for the “ poor 
drunkard ” is the only parallel passage in the history of folly to match 
this mad approbation. 

In “ Fops’ Alley” of an opera night the Beau was a study—the 
general idea being “How well ‘got up’ is Brummell!” The 
families of beauties in the grand tier glanced in his direction much 
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more frequently than at the stage. In the immediate vicinity of the 
great man clustered a galaxy of stars—Sir Lumley Skeffington, Lord 
Foley, Henry Pierrepoint, Tom Raikes, and G. H. Drummond— 
more than one of which had advanced nearly to the end of that 
grand highway which leads to ruin. 

Beau Brummell sometimes condescended to help them on their 
way, and, after honouring the best provided with his notice in Fops’ 
Alley, occasionally finished the evening at their expense at the club. 
He was generally lucky at cards ; on one occasion he is said to have 
risen a winner of £20,000. 

The King of the Dandies, with the aid of his subjects of both 
sexes, had fitted up his apartment in Chapel Street, Mayfair, in a 
style of elegance to satisfy the fastidious tastes of that day. There 
was the place to see this autocrat of fashion to the most advantage 
while he held his levee. 

The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley records the following sketch of 
Brummell’s headquarters as related to him by a friend, who tried, 
as a very young man, to make the Beau’s acquaintance : 


“In Chapel Street, near the house, might be seen the four-in- 
hand of Sir John Lade being driven from it by that veteran 
charioteer. He sat in his high place, in a white small cape and 
overcoat, his good-natured countenance striving to look content at 
an investment he had just made in the shape of a loan. The 
principal he would never see again, yet it might bring him interest 
though not in current coin. 

“There, too, were the Duke of Dorset on his white horse and 
Lord Moreton on his swish-tailed grey, talking earnestly to a well- 
dressed man, Brummell’s valet. He bowed low as the Duke and 
Lord rode off, and returned to the house through a double row of 
footmen lounging on the steps. 

“He turned round,” my friend continued, “as I entered the 
passage after him, and, with a scrutinising glance from head to foot, 
bowed with impressive civility. 

“You come to see my master,’ he said, ‘and very right, sir. 
Everybody comes to see my master. Sir, may I have the honour of 
announcing your name to Mr. Brummell ?’ 

“T presented him with my card and a gold seven-shilling piece, 
then a favourite tip for upper servants. 

“*A thousand thanks, sir ; always ask for Watson when you 
come to see Mr. Brummell,’ he added confidentially ; ‘he is par- 
ticularly engaged this morning with the Marchioness of Hertford’s 
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major-domo, arranging some /é/e to be given to the Prince. Ladies 
of fashion can do nothing without him, I assure you, sir, from the 
marriage of their daughters to the dismissal of their cooks ; they 
must have his advice.’ 

‘IT was shown into a large room nearly filled with comfortable- 
looking men, all of whom were leading tradespeople. As soon as 
Mr. Brummell’s valet entered with me, he was hailed by at least a 
dozen of the company. One stout old churchwarden-looking per- 
sonage in a brown suit, with gaiters, and a powdered head with a 
pigtail, contrived first to fasten on him. 

“* Now, Mr. Hamlet,’ exclaimed the valet with lofty condescen- 
sion, ‘you have been waiting an hour; but it is clearly impossible 
that Mr. Brummell can dismiss half the peerage in that time, to say 
nothing of the Royal Family. You wish to know about the service 
of plate for my Lord Wilton, and my Lady Jersey’s diamonds, 
and the large wine-cooler for the Duke of York, and my Lord 
Petersham’s gold dressing-case. Very right. You must not pro- 
ceed without master’s sanction. But patience, Mr. Hamlet. My 
master cannot attend to everybody’s affairs at once.’ 

“The well-known gold- and silver-smith fell back as another 
eager applicant for favour pounced upon the valet. 

“Really, Mr. Smith,’ exclaimed the valet, ‘do be reasonable. 
Those pictures were sent to Carlton House a month ago, were they ? 
You cannot have the remotest idea how many things are sent on 
approval to His Royal Highness.’ Here followed a scathing criticism 
of the pictures. The picture dealer seemed more amused than dis- 
pleased with this denunciation of his invaluable Ostades, Tenierses, 
Brauerses, &c., &c. 

“The others eagerly caught hold of Watson in turn, all aspiring 
for Mr. Brummell’s patronage ; to each of these the valet addressed 
apologies, explanations, and promises. 

“**Now, sir,’ whispered Watson confidentially, and I followed 
him from the room. 

“* Those fellows are as eager in hunting master as a pack of 
beagles after a hare,’ he observed. ‘Come this way, sir, if you 
please, and I will announce you at once.’ 

**T followed him up a richly carpeted flight of stairs to the door 
of a back drawing-room, which he opened and announced my 
name. I entered a luxuriously furnished dressing-room full of 
mirrors. The first object that attracted my attention was the person 
of the illustrious Beau himself, seated in a low arm-chair, in a 
muslin dressing-gown, having his hair dressed by a tall fellow in a 
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white apron with deep pockets, who I readily recognised as the 
principal coiffeur at the West End. 

“Mr. Brummell inclined his head very slightly to the bow of 
introduction. 

““¢ Aw—well, Watson,’ he said in a somewhat drawling tone, 
addressing his valet, ‘ what has arrived ?’ 

“¢Three haunches of venison, four salmon, two turbots, one 
dressing-case, five lapdogs, and an easy-chair, sir!’ 

“* Send the fish and the venison to Grove’s. What is the use 
of presenting things to a man who has twenty invitations to dinner 
every day of his life? Aw—no—reserve the finest turbot and the 
finest salmon for my Lady Cholmondeley. Her ladyship gives a 
large dinner party to-night—so send at once, that the cook may have 
it early.’ 

‘66 Ves, sir.’ 

“* Aw—and tell Grove I shall expect the full allowance.’ 

“ ¢ Ves, sir.’ 

“‘* Aw—and the dressing-case and the easy-chair may also be sold. 
I have five easy-chairs and three dressing-cases.’ 

“*¢ And what is to be done with the lapdogs, if you please, sir?’ 

“* Aw—if there is a pug amongst them, send it to my Lady 
Cowper ; if there is a King Charles, send it to my Lady Sefton ; if 
there is a Blenheim, it must go to Mrs. Drummond Burrell. Aw—I 
don’t know anyone else who wants a lapdog ; so the rest may be 
disposed of. Is there anything else?’ 

“Ves, sir; a box of French kid gloves, three pairs of worked 
slippers, a china christening bowl, a butt of Spanish wine, and a 
canister of Dutch snuff.’ 

“«* Aw—put the gloves away for use. I’ve got a drawer full of 
slippers. Reserve the bowl for punch ; the wine may be bottled ; 
the snuff, if very good, may go to the Prince. Anything else ?’ 

“«« Sir Benjamin Blomfield has left His Royal Highness’s command 
for your attendance at the concert to-morrow evening ; my Lady 
Castlereagh, my Lord Conyngham, Sir John Lade, the Duke of 
Dorset, and my Lord Moreton have called to remind you of your 
engagements to them.’ 

“* Aw—every day they expect me to eat a dozen breakfasts, as 
many luncheons, a score of dinners, and to attend an unlimited 
number of concerts, masquerades, balls, private theatricals, con- 
versaziones, and entertainments of every possible description. Aw— 
I’m requested to be at Mayfair and Carlton House; to be at Man- 
chester Square and St. James’s; to be at Grosvenor Place and 
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Knightsbridge, and more distant parts of the town, where I am 
expected to have the digestion of an ostrich, the agility of a 
Dervish, the loquacity of a parrot, and the constitution of a horse.’ 

“* But a Brummell, sir, is an extraordinary person ; therefore 
what so natural as the general expectation that he should do extra- 
ordinary things?’ 

“* Aw—yes ; butnot impossible things. But did anyone else call?’ 

“His Highness the Prince Esterhazy, the most noble the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley, and my Lords Fyfe, Wilton, Alvanley, 
and Yarmouth. I thought you would wish to see them, sir, and 
asked them into the drawing-room.’ 

“* That was right. You have done, La Fleur?’ 

“Ves, sare. The hair of your head is superbe—it is ravishing !’ 

“The Beau turned and looked at the effect in the glass with a 
very critical gaze. 

“** My coat—my morning coat, of course.’ 

“The Frenchman tenderly took off the dressing-gown ; the valet 
brought the required garment. It fitted to a hair—there was not a 
crease on the cloth. The Beau looked long and searchingly into the 
glass, adjusted his cravat, pulled up his stiff shirt collar, and carefully 
examined his trousers and boots. 

“«* What do you think, sir?’ said the Beau, suddenly addressing 
me for the first time. 

*** There cannot be two opinions about it, Mr. Brummell,’ was the 
reply. ‘If you are not the best-got-up gentleman in the kingdom, 
who is?’ 

“* Come along with me,’ and taking me by the arm in a well- 
pleased way he led me into the next room, where were assembled 
six of the most fashionable men of the day. 

“ ¢ Aw—delighted to see you, Prince—charmed to see you all, by 
G—d!’ 

“ «How are you, Brummell?’ was the conventional greeting. 

“They were all dressed after one pattern, with slight variations. 
Lord Wilton wore a fur collar to his frogged surtout; Lord 
Yarmouth a long overcoat; Prince Esterhazy held a riding whip. 
They had been talking languidly, and resumed their conversation 
when the greeting was over. It was some scandalous gossip then rife 
respecting the Princess of Wales ; but what amused me most was the 
Teutonic English of the Prince, the Scottish accent of Lord Fyfe, 
and the affected drawl of the others, who, however, said very little. 

“While I was listening with much interest to the Prince, who 
discussed the foreign news of the day with Mr. Brummell, I became 
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aware that each of the other dandies, with a glass in his right eye, 
was intently scrutinising my personal appearance. When observed 
the tightly dressed exquisites wheeled round to examine the pictures 
on the wall. 

“In a few minutes I again noticed the dandies clustered about, 
gazing as so many learned savanfs might at an entirely new species 
of genus homo. Again they moved away when they had found they 
attracted my observation. 

“‘T had taken pains to be well dressed when I decided to attend 
the levee of such a connoisseur in personal decoration. I could not 
therefore help feeling alarmed at this singular behaviour. Remember, 
my career as a man of fashion had only commenced. I was but a 
youth, and I grew at once very red and uncomfortable. 

“ Presently I observed that my host and Prince Esterhazy were 
also intently observing me through their eye-glasses, and that they 
looked with an expression of concern and amazement. 

“*My dear fellow,’ exclaimed Brummell, ‘Aw—where did you 
pick up that extraordinary affair you have upon your back ?’ 

“ * Most singular, indeed !’ cried Lord Yarmouth. 

“** Maybe it’s a heirloom ?’ suggested Lord Fyfe. 

“*Coeval with Alfred the Great, at least,’ observed Alvanley. 

“The Prince laughed good-humouredly as he added, ‘It is not 
your fault, mine goot sir. You shall not be to blame because a 
devoid-of-conscience-influencing tradesman deceives you when you 
purchase of him his delusive fabrics.’ 

“<Ts there anything the matter with my coat?’I inquired in 
dreadful confusion. 

“* Coat !’ exclaimed Beau Brummell. 

“** Coat l’ cried his friends in chorus, all in extreme astonishment. 

“¢Tt’s no more like a coat than a cauliflower—if it is, I’ll be 
d——d !’ cried Brummell himself, everyone continuing to scrutinise 
the garment. 

“Indignant at what I considered unwarrantable criticism, I was 
meditating a hasty retreat when the valet announced some very 
great lady. I was piqued, perhaps, for they must have known whose 
son I was, and the rank, too, to which one day or other I must 
attain. The interview, however, had the wholesome effect of curing 
me of dandyism ; and I evermore preferred politics, sports of all 
kinds, and hunting and racing to the fripperies of useless folly.” 


Such was Beau Brummell, then the gayest of the gay, revelling 
the best part of his life in royal favour, wealth, and the height of 
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fashion. How wretched was his end, how terrible the fall he met 
with ! 

The late Henry Pierrepoint relates the following anecdote :— 

“We of the Dandy Club issued invitations to a ball, from which 
Brummell had influence enough to get the Prince excluded. Some 
one told the Prince this, upon which His Royal Highness wrote to 
say he intended to have the pleasure of being at our ball. A 
number of us lined the entrance passage to receive the Prince, who, 
as he passed along, turned from side to side to shake hands with 
each of us ; but when he came to Brummell he passed him without 
the smallest notice, and turned to shake hands with the man opposite 
to Brummell. As the Prince turned from that man—I forget who it 
was—Brummell leaned forward across the passage, and said, in a 
loud voice, ‘Who is your fat friend?’ We were dismayed; but in 
those days Brummell could do no wrong.” 

Henry Pierrepoint might be called the “ Last of the Dandies.” 
I believe that at the time he told the above he was the only surviv- 
ing member of the club to which they gave their name. 

A man ruined in fortune by his own indiscretion invariably 
assigns his fall to ungrateful friends, and even accuses those who 
first took him by the hand to give him an opportunity of making his 
fortune of having deserted him and become his enemies. The 
Prince of Wales was most generous and considerate to Brummell ; 
there was a kindness of heart about the Prince and his royal 
brothers, and they were the very last to causelessly desert anyone 
they had once taken by the hand. If the srofégé had not regarded 
his own interest, and in any way had misconducted or forgotten 
himself, then, if neglected, he had no one to thank but himself. 

If the anecdote is true that Brummell once desired the Prince of 
Wales, as “George,” to ring the bell, His Royal Highness but 
requited such snobbish presumption properly by quietly fulfilling 
the request and ordering the Beau’s carriage to take him away, never 
to return to his presence. There is a characteristic flunkeyism about 
Brummell’s presumption which suggests that, however much gilding 
he had got, it was insufficient to refine the internal man, or to 
permanently cover the dross of his inferior nature. 

The last heard of Beau Brummell was that he went to Calais, 
and there, the ruling passion not yet quenched, he seized on a poor 
French tailor, nor did he leave him till he had taught him the proper 
cut ; and out of a ninth part of a man he madearich one. From 
Calais he crept to Caen, his fortune fallen, his senses failing, and his 
reason gone. At Caen, a lady who had known him in his happier 
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hours went to see him, and found him at an asylum, seated alone in 
a room, brooding over the fire, his elbows on his knees, his chin 
upon his hands, with a large overcoat enveloping his figure. He 
rose as she entered, and, with the wonted courtesy of old, held out 
his hand. 

He conversed with her, recalling anecdotes of days long since 
passed, yet seemed incapable of remembering any occurrence 
five minutes together. He had then no self-respect. No reverses 
taught him prudence. Nothing could induce him to forego his Eau 
de Cologne for his toilet, his maraschino, and biscuits de Rheims 
for his luncheon ; and when credit was denied for these coveted 
articles, he used to beg them at the shops where he had formerly 
dealt ! 

At length he was carried forcibly to the asylum of the Bon 
Sauveur. Here an English clergyman visited him on his death-bed, 
who reported that he had never come in contact with such an 
exhibition of human vanity, ignorance, and thoughtlessness respect- 
ing a future state: with him there was no response to the call of 
religion. 

A nun who attended him gave these particulars of his last 
moments : “ About an hour before he expired he fixed his eyes on 
me with an expression of entreaty and fear, raising his hands as 
though asking for assistance, but saying nothing. Upon this I 
requested him to repeat after me the acte de contrition of the Roman 
ritual. He immediately consented, and repeated in an earnest 
manner after me that form of prayer. Then, becoming more com- 
posed, he turned his face towards the wall; but this tranquillity was 
interrupted about an hour after by his uttering a cry, appearing to 
be in pain. After this he never moved, dying imperceptibly on 
March 30, 1840.” 

His success may be referred to a combination of somewhat un- 
enviable qualities—a matchless want of feeling, imperturbable 
impertinence, considerable smartness and talent, and the most 
matured and cherished selfishness ; his failure is a striking lesson for 
the frivolous, the improvident, and the unjust. 


CHARLES WILKINS, 
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THE PREACHER. 
A GHETTO SKETCH. 


T was still almost an hour before the appointed time of the 
Preacher’s discourse, and already the synagogue of the 
“Seekers of Truth” was thronged with an animated congregation. 
The Beadle was desperately busy, accommodating visitors from 
other religious centres with seats varying in comfort and convenience 
with their position and influence in the community. Such an influx 
of worshippers he had never witnessed before, and the sight of the 
swelling assembly evoked from him the observation, that never had 
the “Seekers of Truth” been so numerous. This remark he 
deemed a gem of wit, and he delivered himself of it in the course 
of five minutes not less than twelve several times, in different parts 
of the shrine, and on each occasion with apparent spontaneity. But 
his pun was lost in the babel of gossip that filled the humble house 
of prayer, for everybody’s tongue was wagging briskly, and a 
thousand and one topics were being discussed with strenuous 
energy. 

All the neighbouring chapels seemed to have emptied themselves 
on that Sabbath afternoon into this small and unassuming Chevrah, 
as it was called, and Chaim Funkelstein—the exultant warden— 
marvelled at its vast containing capacity. Friends espied one 
another from afar, and endeavoured to obtain contiguous seats so as 
to indulge in the pleasures of a chat. Mundane subjects jostled 
with spiritual, business problems with theological, and a Talmudical 
subtlety was being threshed out amid the din of a discussion about 
tailors’ strikes. Here and there was a man of saintly mien poring 
over some holy book, or reciting aloud the Psalms for the day. A 
solicitous father was examining his unwilling son, a little roguish 
lad, in the weekly portion of the Pentateuch ; and the Precentor, 
stroking his well-trimmed beard as he leaned over one of the 
benches, was exchanging views with a fellow-songster on the merits 
of a rival precentor, who had lately been promoted to a West End 
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incumbency. The gallery too was all agog with feminine flutter : 
women young and old, wrinkled and fresh, careworn and buoyant, 
mothers and grandames, with a babe or two in arms, had betaken 
themselves hither with an enthusiasm of which their wonted 
demeanour hardly gave promise. And, needless to say, though this 
was a day of rest, their tongues were nevertheless at work. The 
topics they discussed presented a variety similar to that of the con- 
fabulation below: recent marriages fortunate and unfortunate, 
bantlings born and others yet to come, the price of fish and 
millinery bargains, domestic mishaps and prospective matches. 
Yet here and there this garrulity was relieved by a devout, attentive 
group of women clustered around an elderly dame in spectacles, 
who with sobbing accent slowly read from a homely paraphrase of 
the Pentateuch. 

Commotion and confusion reigned throughout. Batch after 
batch of arrivals strolled in leisurely, changing their seats several 
times before finally fixing on a coign of vantage. The upper portion 
of the shrine was already crowded in every nook and cranny. The 
gangways, too, were slowly filling with those content to stand. Chairs 
were brought in from invisible ante-rooms and ranged in front of 
the benches, only to disappear quickly beneath the oncoming tide 
of eager humanity. The bustling Beadle was at his wits’ end, what 
with maintaining the equilibrium of his temper and of his top-hat 
and reducing the swarming concourse to a semblance of order ere 
the renowned Rudnitzker Maggid, from whose founts of eloquence 
the assembly was to drink deep, should appear on the scene. 

At last he came. Like a blissful calm that succeeds a blustering 
storm, the gentle presence of the Preacher diffused a restfulness 
through the tumultuous throng and the din sank to a respectful 
murmur. All rose as one man to do reverence, and the Beadle, 
with a pompous air, cleaving a way for the slight, stooping pastor, 
received as his own this triumphant ovation. At length the seat of 
honour was reached, on the right of the ark, and in a moment the 
Precentor had begun the service. 

The last words of the Mourners’ Prayer had died away, and a 
look of gladsome expectancy passed over the faces of the multitude. 
A movement was made from the rear of the Reader’s platform, and 
on either side the people pressed forward, at first timidly and then 
boldly and in solid phalanx, till almost on a level with the wardens’ 
pew. With impressive solemnity the Beadle placed the lectern in 
position—for the “Seekers of Truth” boasted of no fixed pulpit— 
and, after escorting the Preacher to the foot of the ark, stolidly made 
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his way to the central dais, whence he viewed the mighty gathering, 
like some oriental monarch, from on high. 

The Preacher swept the throng with a preliminary glance. He 
was of medium height and spare of figure, but his flowing grey 
beard, his lofty forehead crowned by a skull-cap, his pensive pene- 
trating eyes shaded by grizzled brows, his firm close-pressed lips, his 
visage frank and fearless, furrowed by many a deep line of care and 
study, his demeanour humble yet noble, subdued yet eloquent—all 
this gave him an attraction that more than compensated for com- 
manding stature. And withal, the fame that had preceded him, and 
the increased repute he had earned in this country by his soul- 
stirring discourses, invested him with veritable grandeur and dignity. 
He arranged the folds of the praying-shawl about him, and waited 
yet a moment for the restlessness of the people to subside. With 
presumptuous chivalry the Beadle brought his big brawny palm down 
on the Reader’s desk with a thud, once—twice, and exclaimed in 
the awesome accents of authority: “ Sha—sha-a-a!” till the rafters 
overhead gave forth the echo, and every soul grew still, and a tense 
silence spread throughout the crowded fane. 

In tones subdued and steady the Preacher propounded his text, 
and every ear strained to catch the pregnant utterance: “ But they 
hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage.” 
In language homely and direct, and with an eloquence rugged yet 
impressive, and a charm that was the charm of simplicity, the 
Preacher explained the verse word by word so that even the dullest 
intellect might understand, and hinted, in a manner that roused 
curiosity, at the modern application of the passage. With sinuous 
and imperceptible course he slowly proceeded to illustrate his text 
by a curious apologue from the Midrash, the allegorical lore of the 
sages, quoting the entire anecdote by heart, and had soon com- 
pletely won the spellbound attention of the vast assembly. The 
Preacher was the Moses of to-day, and like that mighty Heaven- 
sent leader of the hoary past, he still found the people rebellious 
and stiff-necked. Their “anguish of spirit” nowadays was due to 
racking poverty, slackness of employment, daily distracting cares— 
an ailing wife or pining child. In this distress, in the toil of 
furnishing their families with the bare necessaries of existence, their 
whole being was absorbed, and the admonitions of the Preacher fell 
on deaf and listless ears. And when work was abundant, and the 
father of the household was busy, and the home was cheerful, and 
everybody had plenty, then, again, the Preacher’s words fell flat and 
unheeded ; for now it was a case of constant and continuous labour, 
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of incessant and imperious commands from ruthless taskmasters, 
setting at naught the holiness of the Sabbath week after week with 
unbridled iniquity—verily, they were living over once more the 
cruel bondage of their forefathers in Egypt. 

And as the voice of the Preacher rose and fell with clear, melo- 
dious cadence, assuming ever and anon the sing-song of Talmudic 
argumentation, and as the moral of his discourse—illumined by 
countless allusions to sacred writ and rabbinical literature, by happy 
quotations from Midrashic commentaries and interesting anecdotes 
of ancient days, suffused here and there by a ray of humour and 
now by a flash of wit—as the moral of his discourse penetrated the 
vast listening throng, a thrill of mingled emotion coursed through 
every frame, and many a countenance gleamed with ecstatic bliss, with 
keen though suppressed exultation. Turning with spontaneous regu- 
larity from right to left and left to right, and speaking with a rapid and 
facile flow of language, he seemed to address himself to every single 
soul in the hushed assembly, and his words sank deep in every heart. 
Speech and learning overflowed from his lips; neither book nor 
notes lay before him; but so far from this being a deterrent, he 
revelled in the freedom of a quick, resourceful mind, stored with an 
infinity of wisdom, and of a tongue ever ready and fluent. He 
touched the diverse chords to which the human heart—and especially 
the heart of his humble brethren—is responsive; he appealed to 
their sense of the righteous, to their pride in their glorious heritage— 
the wondrous Light of the Law—to their family affections and their 
proverbial sound sagacity. And as he neared the end of each 
period and rounded off his impressive exhortations, his voice rose to 
a shrill clarion treble, and then sank to a wailing old-world intona- 
tion, dying away with plaintive echo in the thickening shroud of 
gloom. For the day was almost spent, and the golden beam of 
sunlight that had previously fallen athwart the ark had long with- 
drawn its sovereign splendour, and in every part of the crowded 
shrine the shades of darkness were gathering slowly. 

But with an attentiveness that seemed stoical and self-imposed, 
but which was really a spontaneous and indomitable interest, the 
people gave themselves up to the mellifluous discourse of the un- 
wearied preacher, drinking in with avid zest the ceaseless flow of 
wit and wisdom, of moral exhortation and interesting fable, of 
scriptural exposition and autobiographical reminiscence. And even 
when in a passionate moment, and with the majestic mien of a 
prophet of old, he revealed his hidden allusions and overwhelmed 
his patient hearers with a torrent of reproaches for their many 
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backslidings—pious though they might appear in this world of sin— 
even then they still listened on without a murmur or gesture of 
protest. For the Preacher had them in thrall, and they were borne 
along submissively, yet nimbly and cheerfully, on the onrushing 
stream of his gushing thoughts, exulting in this energetic exercise of 
their faculties, and exchanging ever and anon a smile of appreciation 
or ejaculating their cordial assent. True, there were here and there 
a few slumberous souls who had had their fill of the Preacher’s lore, 
and retired to the seclusion of dreamland to reflect on the lessons 
he strove to impress. But they were only a few; and though 
apparently unconscious of what was toward, the very rhythm of 
their respiration and the soundness of their sleep seemed to partake 
of a special deliciousness by reason of the inspiriting atmosphere. 
And when some enthusiastic admirer unintentionally aroused them 
by a gesture of approbation, they grumbled not, but quickly re- 
covered and disposed themselves anew to earnest attention. 

What time the Preacher worked with marvellous and unabated 
vigour, driving home his points straight and sturdily—his whole 
body athrob with preternatural pulsation, his face aglow with celestial 
lustre. Ever and anon he mopped the beads of perspiration on his 
glistening forehead, and adjusted the praying-shawl which slid from 
his shoulders with his perfervid movements ; but he allowed himself 
scarce any pause in the flow of speech, as though he were under 
some hypnotic influence. A holy frenzy seemed to possess him, his 
hands twitched convulsively, and his eyes flashed with a fiery gleam 
which pierced every soul in that swarming throng as he delivered 
some grave and trenchant utterance. Now and again he leaned 
heavily on the lectern and rocked to and fro as he chanted rather 
than cited some apothegm of an ancient sage, and anon, bristling up 
with renewed energy, he would raise his hand in dramatic gesture 
and show the relation of the Talmudic maxim to the familiar circum- 
stances of present-day life. Never flagging, never feeble, buoyed up 
with remarkable powers of bodily endurance and sustained elo- 
quence, he sped along the course of his variegated homily with 
masterly ease, ever finding something fresh to expound, discuss, 
illumine. In apparently endless strain he went on, his voice now 
grown thick and husky, till at last with a mighty wrench he reached 
the close of his exhortations and fervently exclaimed the wonted 
finale of hope: “ And a Redeemer shall come unto Zion, and so 
may it be His will, and let us say Amen!”—when there burst 
throughout the enthusiastic concourse a great and joyous shout of 
congratulation : “ kosher Kowach—thy strength increase ! 
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The Preacher was assisted from the humble rostrum by a hundred 
eager wringing hands, and a tumultuous din of conversation and 
discussion arose in every part of the animated sanctuary. Every- 
body struggled forward to offer in person his effusive compliments to 
the hero of the day, whose face was wreathed in smiles at this 
universal gratification ; and yet everybody knew that this was no 
exceptional effort of the Preacher, and that his discourse at the 
“Well of Jacob” synagogue on the morrow (in connection with the 
inauguration of a society for the study of the Talmud), and at the 
Cracow Congregation next Sabbath, would fully equal if not excel 
it in the importance of the message, in novelty of exposition, in 
eloquence, erudition, and magnetic attractiveness. 

“ That’s what I call a Maggid! That’s what I call gesagt!” 
exclaimed a gesticulating little fellow, with lean cheeks and a goatee 
beard, to a little knot of his companions. 

“ You are also a judge?” retorted another individual, a rising 
grocer, who had a smattering of Talmudical knowledge. ‘Do you 
even know the difference between Midrash and Gemara?” 

“ Give me a Pentateuch, and I will show you,” was the confident 
reply. 

A thunderous burst of laughter greeted this response, for both 
Midrash and Gemara are distinct and extensive bodies of lore in 
themselves, existing in tomes altogether apart from the Scriptures. 

Meanwhile the scholars of the assembly sought each other out 
and eagerly discussed dialectic points in the momentous homily, 
each convinced of his own infallibility and declaiming his views 
with raucous voice and vigorous gesture, what time their less 
enlightened but curious brethren gathered around them to listen to 
the wit-combat, prompt to urge each rival champion in turn and to 
decide themselves whenever the contest wavered. The entire con- 
gregation broke up into irregular gossiping groups, some blocking up 
the gangways, others clustering about the benches, and others roving 
amid the general shifting noisy crowd. The house of prayer was 
converted into a wrangling forum, and the Beadle did not attempt 
to assume the direction of this chaotic multifarious debate. On 
every side, from every person, whether young or old, wise or simple, 
rich or poor—yea, and aloft too in the gloom-hid gallery bubbling 
over with feminine garrulity—there flowed unending streams of 
argumentative tattle and controversial chatter, brisk, rattling, 
roaring, thunderous. 

And the Preacher sat at his ease breathing freely and heavily, 


though in truth the atmosphere was sorely changed from its pristine 
x2 
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purity. He leaned well back in the shadow with folded arms, his 
face showing thin and worn, anxious, as it were, to efface his presence 
from the scene while he and his discourse were undergoing judgment 
from the boisterous tribunal. Now and again some loud remark, 
pitched in an inordinately high key, reached his ears and suggested 
a train of reflections in which he soon became absorbed, his grave 
ascetic features slowly relaxing into a smile ever so faint. His eyes 
half closed as in a dream ; he was lost in the luxurious maze of his 
imagination ; his soul throbbed with the blissful struggle of a host 
of vague sublime aspirations ; and a halo as of the Divine Presence 


seemed to encircle his radiant brow. 
ENOCH SCRIBE. 











SOME MEMORIES OF AN OLD 
FRIEND. 


N the days of long ago, when, as a small child of twelve, I trotted 

up Hampstead Lane by my sister’s side, our attention was 

daily arrested by two out of the few persons we met on our way to 
school. 

One of the two was a dapper gentleman, clad in a well-fitting, 
blue surtout coat buttoned tightly round the waist, with chest well 
thrown out, displaying a large expanse of shirt-front, whilst broad 
white cuffs half covered his hands. With a sad want of reverence 
for our elders, and with a directness rarely absent in children, we 
dubbed him “the cuff and collar man.” We made all sorts of con- 
jectures as to his walk in life, one of which was that he was a school- 
master, that profession being then regarded by us as demanding the 
height of correction and propriety on the part of its follower. 

His daily appearance was so regular that we could time ourselves 
by him as by a clock. If we met him directly we turned out of our 
road into Hampstead Lane, where his quick footsteps sounded crisp 
and cheerful on the dry gravel, our faces fell, for we knew we should 
have a “bad mark” for unpunctuality. If, onthe contrary, we came 
across him in a dip in the road, where the ground was always damp, 
and where a smell of dank leaves and of decaying vegetation per- 
vaded the atmosphere, our spirits rose, and we arrived in time for a 
chat with our school-mates before the first class began. 

It was somewhat amusing, in later years, to meet the same gentle- 
man with all the mystery that had rendered him interesting to us 
dispelled, and to know that he was a City merchant, who travelled 
up to town from Hampstead Heath railway station for the sake of a 
daily walk in the finest air, amidst the most beautiful scenery, of 
which the London suburbs can boast. 

A greater contrast to him could not have been found than the 
quaint little figure that we met with almost equal regularity. It was 
an old gentleman of unkempt appearance, dressed in white ducks 
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and waistcoat in fine weather. In all weathers his coat was open 
and flying in the breeze (he invariably gave the impression of a. 
person walking against the wind, however still the day), his hat was 
on the back of his head, and his shoulders were nearly on a level 
with his ears on account of his hands being thrust into his waistcoat 
pockets. 

After meeting him continuously for some months, we asked a 
schoolfellow who he was. She replied tersely, “ That’s old Russell.” 
This information, however clear and devoid of circumlocution, was 
lacking in detail, so we inquired further what he was. She said he 
was a “mathetician”; and on being pressed for a definition of this 
new term, hazarded vaguely that “ he did lots of sums and things.” 
Sums having cost me more tears than all other studies put together, 
I hesitated whether I should set down the gentleman in question on 
my black list, by the side of our arithmetic master, whose angry 
exclamation, “This is confusion worse confounded!” struck such 
terror to my heart every Saturday, during that awful hour devoted to 
the explanation of the rule of three. And here I pause to wonder 
why a teacher can never explain arithmetic with the same patience 
with which he would expound grammar, for instance. Why does 
your arithmetic master deem it a personal insult if you fail to under- 
stand his problems? Emotion and calculation are irreconcilable, 
and I defy any small girl who is quaking with fright at the very sight 
of her mathematical teacher to give any other reply than eleven or 
thirteen if he suddenly asks her in loud, sarcastic tones what seven 
plus five make. 

However, after mature reflection, I concluded that Mr. Russell 
did sums instead of setting them, and I thenceforward regarded him 
with sympathy and pity. I wondered that a man of his age should 
spend his time in such an unpleasant occupation. I have lived to 
marry a “ mathetician ” and—tell it not in Gath !—I still wonder. 

In those old days, a Friendly Discussion Society flourished in 
Highgate. It may still flourish—I hope it does. Many and many a 
pleasant evening have I spent in listening to its members discussing 
various subjects. It was at one of its meetings that I became 
acquainted with the subject of this sketch. Professor Tomlinson 
was alsoa member of the Society. When Mr. Russell got on his 
feet to speak at these gatherings there was a twofold movement 
amongst the audience. His admirers leaned forward to catch his 
words, and his detractors leaned back in their arm-chairs with a look 
of benignant pity. I always leant forward with his admirers. At 
first we seemed to be in the right, for he began with some judicious 
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and carefully worded comments relative to the topic for the evening ; 
but whatever the subject—Moslemism, Thackeray versus Dickens, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, &c.—he almost invariably ended by 
mounting his hobby-horse: the supposed misdeeds of the Evan- 
gelical party, whom he accused of trying to “frighten young govern- 
esses Out of their senses with awful tales of fire and brimstone,” 
and he would relate some absurd incident in support of his theory, 
which he accompanied with incoherent sputterings and laughter 
until he was called to order by the chairman. 

These outbursts, amusing as they were to us young people, were 
yet painful, though we would never admit it, to those of us who 
were his partisans. We were divided into Tomlinsonians and 
Russellites. Professor Tomlinson was the soul of propriety, and 
looked unutterably shocked when his learned friend let himself go 
and fizzed and sputtered like cakes in a frying-pan. Some who 
thought propriety the chief good gazed stonily at us, the Russellites, 
as, convulsed with laughter at the droll stories of our hero, we 
applauded him to the echo. 

At the conclusion of the debates a sumptuous supper was served, 
and it was proverbial that Mr. Russell always took in to it the prettiest 
and best-dressed girl in the assembly. 

By degrees the learned mathematician began to be a frequent 
visitor at our house. He would tell us how many discoveries he 
had made since he last called. One day, anxious to explain some 
principle, he borrowed all my reels of cotton and, rolling them up an 
inclined plane, tried to make the subject clear to me. But he failed 
utterly ; even his genius was incapable of making me grasp such 
questions. Still, he never ceased his efforts. If he met me out of 
doors he would say, “Oh, Miss Zélia, let me just explain this to 
you,” and he would draw figures in the dust with a twig (he never 
carried a walking-stick), to the intense delight of the passers-by, and 
to my confusion, for sometimes a group of listeners would form 
around us. 

One evening he called and said in his earnest, excitable way 
that he had read an article on numbers which had much interested 
him. The writer of the essay had tried to discover how different 
individuals saw numbers in their minds. He had found that some 
saw certain figures surrounded by a misty halo; that others saw 
them printed in various colours ; others still saw them on the page 
of the first arithmetic book they had studied as children. He asked 
those present how they saw figures. I do not know what reply they 
gave. I was learning my lessons in another room ; but be wanted to 
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know how Miss Zélia saw figures, so I was sent for. Directly I 
appeared he burst out with his question : 

*‘ Miss Zélia, how do you see figures ?” 

Not knowing whether it was a riddle, or whether he was referring 
to the state of my feelings on the subject of arithmetic—in the latter 
case I should have promptly replied: “I see them with aversion” 
—I weakly answered : 

“T don’t know.” 

He saw I had not grasped his meaning, so said : 

“We will soon find out. Shut your eyes and listen to me. 
Seven !” 

“Seven!” I repeated. 

“ How did you see it ?” 

“ Going down the line,” I replied—somewhat vaguely, I confess. 

“ Eight ! seventeen! thirty-five! one hundred!” he shouted 
excitedly. ‘ Now, how did you see those figures ?” 

I opened my eyes and looked at him. 

“T never thought of it before,” I said. ‘I suppose I see them 
like everybody else, going in lines.” 

** Equal lines ?” he queried. 

“Oh no. Stop. I will shut my eyes again, and as you say the 
figures I shall see them and I will note where they are.” 

He called out several numbers, and then told me to write down 
the lines of figures I had mentioned. I did so and the result is 
given on the next page. 

Mr. Russell was puzzled by my figures turning at twelve and 
again at twenty. But I could give no explanation then, nor can I 
now. I only know that I see the figures thus to this day. 

“Tell me whether the lines are flat as on paper,” he asked me, 
looking at my design. 

“‘ They are not flat ; they go away from me down-hill from one 
to twelve, then they come slowly up-hill towards me to twenty, when 
they get on to a higher plane. They then rise rapidly, and get 
fainter and fainter until they reach one hundred. Then they begin 
again, as they did from one to twelve, &c., but very faint and much 
higher up.” 

Mr. Russell made note of this, and I often wondered what it indi- 
cated that I should see the figures thus definitely. My husband told 
me years afterwards, when I mentioned it to him, that it proved that 
I had a most unmathematical mind, which, incapable of grasping the 
abstract, was able only to deal with the concrete. I am afraid he is 
right! He added that mathematicians see no figures; they deal with 
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the abstract idea. I remember that Mr. Russell stated that he saw 
no figures in his mind. 

Much as I liked the society of my mathematical friend, I must 
admit that his discourses on his favourite topic wearied me. It was 
in vain, however, to protest to him that my knowledge of mathe- 


matics was limited to being aware of the fact that two and two 
make four ; he continued all the more earnestly to explain. 

Happening one day to mention Goethe in our chat, he found I 
was an ardent admirer of German literature, and from that time we 
had a more interesting subject of conversation. He told me he 
could learn a new language in three months. He certainly had a 
most retentive memory. 

As we were discussing Faust one afternoon on our way to 
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Hampstead Heath, a big black dog, led by a dignified old lady, 
walked by. The dog had an evil look in his eye, and Mr. Russell 
immediately declared that it was Faust’s poodle. This idea so 
tickled his fancy that he startled the lady by one of his “ Homeric 
bursts of laughter.” We never met a black dog afterwards but he 
laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. The discovery that I, too, 
had, as one of my teachers neatly expressed it, ‘a keen perception 
of the ridiculous,” formed another bond between us, and from that 
moment his one desire when he met me was to tell me mirth-pro- 
voking stories for the sake of seeing me laugh. As soon as he 
caught sight of me coming along the lane he would shout out: 

“ Hullo! Miss Zélia, here you are! Now, just listen to this!” 

Then amidst bursts of laughter and incoherent ejaculations, he 
would tell me some preposterous story he had just read. When I 
wanted to humour him—and when did I not? his quaint exterior 
hid such a kind, affectionate heart—I would put my hands to my 
ears and, shaking my head gravely, would say : 

“ Now, don’t tell me any more of your dreadfully absurd stories, 
because I’m not going to listen.” 

He would shriek with laughter at this, and start at once. One 
of his stories began: “I saw in my dream a king, and I said ‘O 
king, live for ever.’” This struck himas being so exquisitely funny 
that he would repeat it again and again. “Just listen. O king, live 
for ever,” and he would laugh until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
I do not remember ever having heard the conclusion of the tale. 

After we left school, my sister and I were much interested in 
navvies. We used to talk to them on their works, and we opened a 
night school for them. As we were speaking to a group of them 
one morning, Mr. Russell came along ; surveying us with an amused 
air, he called out to me: 

“Well, Miss Zélia, what are you talking to those fellows about— 
fire and brimstone, eh?” and he threw back his head to give vent to 
one of his resounding peals of laughter. 

I replied: ‘‘ We are telling them what St. Augustine said so long 
ago: ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and the heart never 
rests until it rests in Thee.’ ” 

His manner changed immediately, and, grasping me warmly by 
the hand, said: ‘“‘Can’t do better! Can’t do better! God bless 
you,” and as he turned hastily away I saw a tear glistening in his eye. 

He was sincerely devout. He was most regular in his attendance 
at church to “say his prayers,” as he called it ; he always left before 
the sermon. He never wrote the shortest note in reply to an 
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invitation without adding “ D.V.” to his acceptance. But he was not 
fond, as I have stated, of the Evangelical school of theology. I 
remember that he much disliked a little book by F. R. Havergal 
entitled “My King.” He objected to texts which so evidently 
applied to King David and others in their arthly relationships 
being wrested from their context and applied to Our Lord. With 
the devout spirit of that gifted authoress he had, I am sure, the 
deepest sympathy. 

On my return to the dear old home a year or so after my 
marriage, I asked for news of Mr. Russell. I was told that he had 
called once, soon after my wedding, but never since. He had then 
complained mysteriously of being out of sorts: a young friend of 
his had got married and gone right away and he missed her. He 
was still to be seen “taking his constitutional” down Hampstead 
Lane, and was just the same quaint little figure. 

The following Sunday I met him. He came to me with out 
stretched hands, and of all the welcomes with which my former 
friends greeted me, his was the warmest. He walked home with 
me, expressing his delight at renewing our old intercourse. He 
looked intently at me in the middle of our walk, then exclaimed : 

“Miss Zélia” (he always called me by the old name before he 
could stop himself), “you are a happy woman; I can see it in your 
eyes.” 

“My eyes tell true tales,” I replied. ‘Come and see my 
husband and baby.” 

“Your baby !” he shouted ; “ you’ve got a baby !” and he made 
the old woods round Hampstead Lane ring again to his laughter. 

“Certainly I have; and if you are good and promise not to 
drop him, you shall nurse him.” 

Shrieks of laughter hailed this promise ; but that very afternoon 
he appeared and admired my little one to my heart’s content. But 
then there never was such a pretty . . . but I seem to have heard 
another mother say that of hers. 

Mr. Russell soon began dropping in to tea again, and I noticed 
with satisfaction that hot buttered toast had its old charm for him. 

One afternoon he found me alone on the lawn. The opportunity 
was too good a one to be missed, and with paper and pencil he was 
soon “ explaining” to me in the old way. I keep the paper still as 
a souvenir of my dear old friend, but I did not understand it any 
better than his former designs in the dust. My husband coming in 
just then, it was not long before they were in the depths, or, I should 
rather say, on the heights, of mathematics. At last Mr. Russell 
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had found some one in my circle who could understand and 
appreciate his discoveries. They were mutually interested in each 
other, and I was rejoiced to know that the Russellites had every 
reason to be proud of their hero. 

Later on Mr. Russell invited us to tea at his lodgings. When I 
first knew him his aged mother was still alive ; she took such care of 
him and of his financial affairs that she only allowed him to spend 
sixpence a day. After her death he took lodgings a stone’s throw 
from his old home. I have often wondered whether his landlady 
was a kindly soul or a tyrant. 

Those of his detractors who accused him of “a want of propriety” 
should have seen him as host; but this, I believe, was reserved for 
the favoured few. 

When we arrived we found him well brushed, clad in immaculate 
white, and wearing a new black coat. He received us with a gentle 
dignity that became him wonderfully. No boisterous mirth, no 
screams of laughter, were intermingled with his conversation. 
Amongst other interesting things, he showed us some of the 
memoirs he had laid before the Royal Society. My husband 
exclaimed as he examined them : 

“ There are not forty persons in Europe that can read this.” 

“You are quite right,” answered my old friend; “there are 
certainly not fifty anywhere.” (And yet the Tomlinsonians used to 
maintain that our hero was a fraud and more eccentric than learned !) 
He gave a copy of two of these memoirs to my husband; they lie 
on my desk as I write. One is “On the Calculus of Symbols,” the 
other “On the Calculus of Functions.” After they had discussed 
these, to me, unintelligible subjects, tea was brought in. The look 

‘of satisfaction with which my dear old friend watched me preside at 
his board touches me now as I remember it. 

The day before our departure Mr. Russell came to bid us farewell. 
Holding my hand in his, he said sadly : 

“These good-byes must be said, but it is hard work.” They 
were his last words to me. I never saw him again. 

Some months afterwards I received a letter from home telling 
me that my old friend had been found dead in his bed one morning, 
having passed away peacefully, to all appearances, in his sleep. 

Dear, faithful, old friend ! How I wish you could know that you 
are still unforgotten, and that your genial mirth and affectionate 
regard are amongst my most cherished memories ! 


ZELIA DE LADEVEZE. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S FIRST DRAMA. 


R. SWINBURNB’S dramas are eleven in number. They were 
published in the following order: “The Queen-Mother” 

and “ Rosamond,” 1860 ; “ Atalanta in Calydon ” and “ Chastelard,” 
1865; “ Bothwell,” 1874; ‘“Erechtheus,” 1876; ‘“ Mary Stuart,” 
1881 ; “ Marino Faliero,” 1885; ‘ Locrine,” 1887 ; “ The Sisters,” 
1892; and “Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,” 1900. The 
first-mentioned was published when its author was but twenty- 
three years of age, and may be considered the poet’s earliest pro- 
duction, although he had already contributed poems and essays 
to the “Oxford Undergraduate Papers,” and had written an 
article on Congreve for “The Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography.” The extent of the indifference with which the book 
was greeted may be surmised from the fact that James Russell 
Lowell, writing on “Swinburne’s Tragedies” as late as 1866, does 
not appear to be aware of its existence. Looking back to the few 
judgments pronounced upon the work, we cannot but experience 
something stronger than “a gentle shock of mild surprise” at the 
short-sightedness of the critics who failed to see that such a morning 
gave us promise of a glorious day. Mr. Swinburne, who, not 
unhappily, has been designated a second Shelley, exhibited in his 
earliest work qualities which are visible only in the later and 
maturer work of his progenitor in song. The power to depict men 
and women came to Shelley in his later years ; it was inherent in 
Mr. Swinburne as in Shakespeare, and was never more apparent 
than in this the earliest work from his hand. Of the many persons 
represented in ‘The Queen-Mother” there is not one, from the 
fierce-souled and fateful Catherine de’ Medici to Yolande, her maid 
of honour, from the timorous and vacillating King to the Jester, 
Cino Galli, that is not filled to the lips with life, and with such life, 
moral and physical, as was possible to dwellers in Paris in 1572. 
To discover what that life was the student must turn to the 
“Mémoires” of the chief chronicler of the period, Pierre de 
Bourdeille, Seigneur de Brantéme. Mr. Swinburne says elsewhere : 
“What were the vices of the society described by Brantéme it is 
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impossible, or at least it would be repulsive, to suggest by so much 
as a hint ; but its virtues were homicide and adultery.” Brantéme 
himself appears in the pages of “ The Queen-Mother,” and there 
tells a tale which can be as readily accepted from his lips as its 
only parallel in modern English literature, the story of Gregorio 
and the tailless dog in the “ Pentameron,” can, though written by 
Landor, pass as the invention of the laughter-loving spirit of 
Boccaccio. 

As “ The Queen-Mother ” has been for some years out of print, 
the outline of the plot may be here briefly given. The scene is laid 
in Paris during the two days which precede the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, with which event the play culminates. The Queen- 
Mother, whose whole energies are bent on the accomplishment of 
this sanguinary plot on the lives of her Protestant subjects, observes 
that her weak-minded son, the King, is shaken in his allegiance to 
her by his love for Denise de Maulevrier, one of her maids of 
honour ; and suspecting that Denise, to whom Charles has confided 
the whole design, is opposed to its execution, she poisons the Court 
Jester, Cino Galli, and accuses Denise of his murder. By so doing 
she is enabled to imprison Denise, and thus close for a season an 
unruly mouth, which might otherwise tell strange tales, while at the 
same time Charles is freed from a beneficent influence, and proves 
as flexible in the hands of evil as he might have been in those of 
good. The King, thus wrought upon, consents to the perpetration 
of as foul a deed as history has ever recorded ; and in his greed for 
blood, arquebuse in hand, he shoots from the palace window, and 
unwittingly slays, amongst others, Denise, who had but a few minutes 
previously regained her freedom. 

The character of Catherine, though drawn in strict accordance 
with her portrait as limned in history, nevertheless exhibits touches 
which presage the mightier workmanship of the same hand which 
fourteen years later gave to the world the marvellous delineation of 
Mary Stuart in “ Bothwell.” A hint is given us of what the years 
will bring in the gibe flung at her once too-willing pupil by this 
time-worn adept in vice : 

I may remember me 


That Scotswoman did fleer at my grey face ; 
I marvel now what sort of hair she has. 


Like all fanatics, the Queen-Mother can read with ease “the 
riddle of the painful earth.” She sees that God 


Set not tigers 
In the mean seat of apes, 
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that human tigers are expected to do tigers’ work, and thus fulfil the 
fell purpose for which she deems they were created: 


oo 
Hath he set upright and made larger eyes 
To read some broken letters of this book 
Which has the world at lesson ; and for what, 
If we not do the royallest good work, 
If we not wear the worth of sovereignty 
As attribute and raiment? At our feet 
Lies reason like a hound, and faith is chained ; 
Lame expectation halts behind our ways, 
The soundless secret of dead things is made 
As naked shallows to us. It is for that 
We owe strong service of the complete 
To the most cunning fashioner that made 
So good work of us ; and except we serve, 
We are mere beasts and lesser than a snake, 
Not worth his pain at all. 


And she adds : 

To close up all, 
Death takes the flesh in his abhorred hands 
Of clean alike and unclean ; but to die 
Is sometime gracious, as to slip the chain 
From wrist and ankle ; only this is sad, 
To be given up to change and the mere shame 
Of its abominable and obscure work 
With no good done, no clean thing in the soul 
To sweeten against resurrection-time 
This mire that made a body, lest we keep 
No royalties at all, or in the flesh 
The worm’s toothed ravin touch the soul indeed. 


Even so have many “saviours of society” girt up their loins in 
their enthusiasm to act as purifiers of the body social, oblivious of 
the abysmal foulness of their own stercoraceous souls, Mr. Swin- 
burne has instanced Shakespeare and Coleridge as the two English 
poets whose peculiar majesty of melody no other poet can emulate 
and whose note has never been caught. But if the style of 
Shakespeare has ever been caught—and Coleridge himself essayed 
to do so—it has been reproduced, if not in this speech, assuredly in 
the one which precedes it, “yea (even to) the thin grain of one 
particular word.” And not in this speech alone has “that large 
utterance” again made music in human ears, but throughout the 
play the strength of the verse recalls the workmanship of no meaner 
hand ; indeed, this very fact has led an eminent writer on Victorian 
literature to sum up his judgment of ‘The Queen-Mother” with 
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the astonishing statement that “the imitation [in this play] is so 
close, the faults so many, and the style so little individual, as to 
make the work unimportant.” Here is a passage from this faulty 
and unimportant work, which proves that, as “the ear should be 
long to measure Shakespeare,” faults may be found in the melodies 
of Swinburne undiscoverable by those who are not endowed by 
Nature with the hirsute appendages requisite for the task of adju- 
dicating on its merits. 
Catherine thus concludes her appeal to Denise : 


I tell thee, God is wise and thou twice fool, 

That wouldst have God con thee by rote, and lay 
This charge on thee, shift off that other charge, 
And mete thine inward inches out by rule 

That hath the measure of sphered worlds in it 
And limit of great stars. 


Here are a few lines from a speech by Margaret : 


There is no crown i’ the world 
So good as patience ; neither is any peace 
That God puts in our lips to drink as wine, 
More honey-pure, more worthy love’s own praise, 
Than that sweet-souled endurance which makes clean 
The iron hands of anger. 


And, again, words from the lips of Charles : 


I would have you pitiful as tears, 

Would have you fill with pity as the moon 

With perfect round of seasonable gold 

Fills her starved sides at point of the yellow month. 


Denise is a fair and gracious figure, but withal “a creature not 
too bright or good for human nature’s daily food” in a period which 
vaunted not the virtue of any weman save that of the “ maiden- 
tongued, male-faced Elizabeth.” Nevertheless, “her hands are 
quicker unto good” than are those of any other daughter of the 
poet’s imagination save the fleckless child of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea. She has the strength of soul which is one of the chief 
qualities of Mr. Swinburne’s women. Her inability to stem the 
torrent of evil does not breed in her despair ; nay, rather the calm 
endurance of 


One maimed and dumb 
That sees his house burn. 
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At the worst she accepts the apparent triumph of ill in silence, or 
acknowledges resignedly the painful truth that 


All matters fall out somehow in God’s work, 
And round the squaréd edges of them fiat. 


She is fearless and filled with the divine love of freedom which 
is characteristic of all later creations of the same hand. She sees 


that 
Not the things that burn up clear make hell, 
Not pain, hate, evil, actual shame or sense, 
But just the lewd obedience, the dead work, 
The beaten service of a barren wage 
That gets no reaping. 


And that 
*Tis better be whole beggar, and have flesh 
That is but pinched by weather out of breath, 
Than a safe slave with happy blood i’ the cheek 
And wrists ungalled. 


She loves freedom with an undivided love, yet would risk its loss 
to win the self-approving mind without which freedom itself were 
nothing. With all her fiery forcefulness, she is “tender as sun- 
smitten dew.” In her fruitless endeavour to hold Charles back from 
evil, she appeals to him on behalf of all the helpless many on whom 
he would “set iron murder to feed full” in words that almost change 
the current of his actions, bidding him remember 


How to each foot and atom of that flesh 

That makes the body of the worst man up 

There went the very pain and the same love 

That out of love and pain compounded you 

A piece of such man’s earth ; that all of these 

Feel, breathe, and taste, move and salute and sleep, 
No less than you, and in each little use 

Divide the customs that yourself endure ; 

And are so costly that the worst of these 

Was worth God’s time to finish. 


Charles the King is the Charles of history. ‘ Infirm of purpose,” 
he is a pipe played upon alternately by the Queen-Mother and 
Denise. Full of the plot, he must needs tell Denise of it : 


. . - This Bartholomew shall be inscribed 
Beyond the first ; the latter speech of time 
Shall quench and make oblivious war upon 
The former and defeated memories, 
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New histories teaching it. For there will be 
Blood and the moist, untimely lip of death, 
And in the dusty hunger of his bones 

A sudden marrow shall refresh itself 

And spread to perfect sinew. There will stir 
Even in the red and hollow heat of hell 

A motion of sharp spirit, a quickened sense 
Such as wine makes in us ; yea, such a day 
God hath not seen as I shall make for him. 











This shallow, babbling fool must needs consider himself, as fools 
are wont to do, God’s chosen instrument. His vacillation and 
timidity are as strongly marked as his subsequent greed for blood, 
and throughout the range of Mr. Swinburne’s dramas there is nothing 
more admirable than the truth and justice with which he is depicted, 
if some slight demur be not made in favour of the broader and 
more powerful figure of John Knox in “ Bothwell.” Charles’s inter- 
views with Denise and the great scene with Catherine in the second 
act are the most forcible and eloquent passages in this most marvel- 
lous of all first productions. To call the play eloquent is but poor 
Hi praise. It is remarkable alike for the force and fidelity with which 

| the characters are drawn and the high quality of the poetry which 
pervades it throughout. Mr. Stedman rightly says that the style is 
caught from Shakespeare, “as if the youth’s pride of intellect would 
let him go no lower for a model,” and he instances the language of 
Teligny, Act iii. Scene 2, and that of Catherine, Act v. Scene 3, 
quoting the following lines in support of his assertion : 

























Surely the wind would be as a hard fire, 
And the sea’s yellow and distempered foam 
Displease the happy heaven. , . 

















+ « « Towers and popular streets 
Should in the middle green smother and drown, 
And havoc die with fulness. 








This can be traced also in the other passage selected by the same 
critic, the lines in which Charles says of Denise : 











She is all white to the dead hair, who was 
So full of gracious rose the air took colour 
Turned to a kiss against her face, 








Of the rest it may be said that “the name is graven on the work- 
manship ” ; for instance, on such verses as the following s 





Mr. Swinburne’s First Drama. 


I would not have a touch of you 
Upon me somewhere ; or a word of yours 
To make all music stupid in my ear, 
The least kiss ever put upon your lips 
Would put me this side heaven, to live there. 


God gives him painful bread, and for all wine 
Doth feed him on sharp salt of simple tears. 


By God, how fair you are! 
It does amaze me; surely God felt glad 
The day he finished making you. Eh, Sweet, 
You have the eyes men choose to paint, you know ; 
And just that soft turn in the little throat 
And bluish colour in the lower lid 
They make saints with. 


Howsoe’er these fare as friends with you, 
With us they will but fare as murderers do 
That live between the sharpening of a knife 
And the knife’s edge embrued. 


Or finally the last line of the following three : 


Hark ! I hear shots ; as God shall pity me, 
I heard a shot. Who dies of that? yea, now, 
Who lies and moans and makes some inches red ? 


In the first scene of the second act will be found the earliest 
mention in Mr. Swinburne’s verse of that world of waters of which he is 
never wearied in singing the praises, and which seems to have satisfied 
the “strange yearning ” “ that the sea feels” by having breathed its 
breath upon his verse and left its odour there. Few, indeed, and not 
to be envied, are those who can read for the first time the line that 
speaks of “the sea’s salt insolence” and not feel exhilaration and 
delight akin to the emotion created bya sight of the shore after 
years of exile on some inland tract. 

Of the old French lyrics in this play and in “ Rosamond,” let 
those speak with authority who can. Everyone who has read Mr. 
Stedman’s book will remember the poet’s own statement as there 
given: “I confess that I take delight in the metrical forms of any 
language of which I know anything whatever, simply for the metre’s 
sake, as a new musical instrument.” No matter in what tongue the 
verse may be, in Mr. Swinburne’s hands its melodies are sweet: 
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“ piercing sweet,” whether the trumpet of Rome or the Grecian flute 
be for the time the instrument of his choice. 


* Rosamond” is a short one-act play in five scenes, but even as 
such it will bear comparison with the more ambitious study of the 
same subject by the late Laureate. Mr. Swinburne’s sketch of “ not 
Rose the chaste, but Rose the fair,” differs from the elaborate 
portrait by Lord Tennyson in characteristics which alone render the 
younger poet’s women the truest and, therefore, the most powerful 
creations in modern poetry. Since Beatrice de Cenci lived anew in 
Shelley’s pages, no hand has succeeded in delineating in English a 
woman worthy to be ranked with those drawn by him who has re- 
filled with fire the veins of Mary Stuart. Save As and the one 
woman in all Shelley’s verse, none can be likened to “one of 
Shakespeare’s women.” Lord Tennyson’s heroine, when compared 
with Mr. Swinburne’s, is indeed “a doll-face blanched and blood- 
less” ; and there is not throughout “ Becket” a single line which 
brings the Queen before our eyes with half the force of that early 
poem, from the same hand, which seems lit with the lurid glow of 
the “dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor.” 

Placed in a secondary and subordinate position to “ The Queen- 
Mother,” it is nevertheless probable that ‘“ Rosamond” should take 
prior rank when judged from a chronological standpoint. If it be 
indeed the earlier work, one fact is adducible therefrom which cannot 
fail to interest all lovers of this poet-laureate of childhood ; the fact 
that in his earliest work the poet’s love of children, which a certain 
wise man of the North would have the world believe is the growth of 
later years, found full and perfect expression when the writer had 
but for three years’ space assumed the title of manhood. 

Do you love children ? [asks Rosamond]. 
Does it touch your blood 
To see God’s word finished in a child’s face 


For us to touch and handle? Seems it sweet 
To have such things in the world to hold and kiss? 


No need is there to have “tender woman’s face ” for such words 
as these to “ touch our blood”; they prove to man and woman alike 
the presence of that future claimant to “half a note from Blake” 
which bestows on its possessor a right to rank with those whose glory 
it is to have sung in faultless verse the praises of infancy, and given 
a voice to the ineffable joys and sorrows of humanity in its inarticulate 
dawn, 
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The dramatis persone of this play consist of Rosamond and her 
maid Constance, Queen Eleanor and Sir Robert Bouchard her 
paramour, the King and Arthur, a choir-boy of the church at Sheen, 

The first scene opens with an abruptness which is admirably 
dramatic. The greater portion is fittingly devoted to an eloquent 
defence by Rosamond of her own beauty, which she declares renders 
her 


Part of the perfect witness for the world 
How good it is. 


She dwells with deep delight upon the effects wrought by her 
physical loveliness, a reflection of which she sees alike in Henry’s 
love and in the jealousy of the Court beauties, whose enmity that 
love has won her. She speaks of herself as one 


. « « Whose curled hair was as a strong staked net 
To take the hunters and the hunt, and bind 

Faces and feet and hands ; a golden gin 

Wherein the tawny-lidded lions fell, 

Broken at ankle... . 


And, again, in words full of colour and melody : 


I that have roses in my name, and make 
All flowers glad to set their colour by ; 

I that have held a land between twin lips 
And turned large England to a little kiss; 
God thinks not of me as contemptible. .. . 


To read such lines as these is to remember them with joy for 
ever. It is customary to dismiss “ Rosamond” with a few cold, 
critical words, commendatory of the style and condemnatory of its 
extravagance—words which convey a false impression of the drama, 
while they give a true conception of the critic, inasmuch as they 
demonstrate the total absence in him of eye and ear, organs hitherto 
deemed undeniably necessary for the apprehension of all poetry. 
The silence with which Mr. Swinburne’s earliest work was received 
is absolutely inexplicable, save by an appeal to the now generally 
recognised theory that every new singer of any power has to create 
in his hearers the sense by which his productions are enjoyed. By 
no other means is it possible to minimise the sheer wonder which 
fills the reader of this play when he calls to mind the absolute 
indifference with which such clear notes of pure melody were first 
heard. 

In the second scene, laid in the palace at Sheen, the Queen 
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‘appeals to Bouchard to aid her in the pursuit of Rosamond. He 
consents after much hesitation, and departs on hearing the footsteps 
of the approaching King. ‘The third, which is at Woodstock, opens 
with a faultless song in old-world French, which falls as naturally 
from the pen of the poet as it might have done from the lips of his 
heroine. The fourth scene is in an ante-chapel at Sheen, in which 
the Queen and Bouchard plot, while the choir-boy reads aloud a 
Latin hymn and reflects on the beauty of Rosamond. The final 
‘scene in the Bower exhibits Mr. Swinburne’s power of dramatic 
expression at its highest. In this scene he does not adopt the 
method of the Greek dramatists, which he elsewhere thrice employs, 
of making a witness of the catastrophe a describer of the event. The 
reader is a spectator of the fateful meeting of Rosamond and Eleanor, 
and of the death of the former in the arms of the King. Those who 
delight in comparative criticism will find an additional pleasure in 
this play by contrasting the treatment of the theme in this scene with 
that of Mr. Bell Scott as given in his ballad of ‘ Woodstock Maze.” 
The student of these poems will note that in both a fine effect is 
wrought by depicting the sudden change which takes place in 
Rosamond’s joyful expectancy of Henry’s approach by the unlooked- 
for appearance of Eleanor. 

Thus ends a volume which has not yet received its meed of praise, 
a volume containing dramatic poetry of a quality more closely akin 
to the music which filled “the spacious times of great Elizabeth” 
than that of any singer from the days of Shakespeare to the days 
of Shelley. 

RAMSAY COLLES. 





TABLE TALK. 


COMPENSATION FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF NATURAL BEAUTY. 


N common with most worshippers of natural beauty I express 
I constantly my fear lest the conditions of modern life may end 
in the total disappearance of certain species of animal and plant life, 
In regard to the preservation of rare birds public interest is already 
aroused, and measures for their protection—futile as yet, but destined 
before long, as I hope, to be successful—are being carried out. With 
plants things are different. Humanity, according to our present 
views, is not concerned with their preservation. Innumerable species. 
which were once widely distributed are now confined to a few 
localities, and cannot gladden the eye of those unprepared to take a 
long journey or undertake earnest explorations. Once more I take 
as my authority and instructor the Rev. John Vaughan, an ardent 
naturalist who writes on plant life in Zongman’s Magazine. <A few 
species only of flowers have become extinct in these islands, but many 
have become greatly reduced in numbers and are only to be found 
with difficulty, The causes responsible for the diminution of flower 
life include modern conditions of agriculture—especially drainage— 
the enclosure of commons, the stubbing-up of hedgerows, and the 
transplantation into gardens and nurseries “ of showy species like 
fritillary and Daphne mezereum,” to which let me add flowers so 
common even as foxglove and various species of ferns. The fancy 
for associating with the memory of deceased celebrities flowers such 
as the primrose—towards which one statesman thus honoured appears 
to have been profoundly indifferent—causes terrible ravage in planta- 
tion and hedgerow. The primrose is hardy and persistent in growth, 
and Heaven forbid that spring should forget to throw it on every 
bank as a challenge to winter. I never see the bulrush, once a 
constant delight, It is pulled up by yokels to be sold in the street 
and appeal to public sentiment like a caged skylark. For the last 


meadow-sweet that I saw growing in profusion I had to go to South 
Wales, 
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BRITAIN’S NEw FLORA. 


NDER conditions such as I mention and deplore, it is pleasant 
to find that if we are losing many old wild flowers we are 
gaining some that are new. Mr. Vaughan is still my informant, and 
will not, I am sure, grudge me the use of the stores of knowledge he 
has accumulated. A large number of novelties are indeed revealed 
to the experienced botanist. Some, it is held, were brought over by 
the Romans, and others by the Crusaders. Others, again, ‘ owe their 
existence to the old monastic herb-gardens, among which may be 
mentioned the birthwort, the masterwort, the wild hyssop (still 
growing on the walls of Beaulieu Abbey), and perhaps the wild 
mercury, formerly used as a pot-herb.” Neither the larkspur nor the 
wallflower, though the latter is now completely naturalised and 
probably dates back to Roman times, is indigenous. The lovely 
ivy-leaved toad-flax, to be found within eight or ten miles of London, 
was two centuries ago a garden plant. Aliens also are “ the splendid 
red valerian—so conspicuous on the grey walls of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, of Porchester Castle, and other historic buildings—and the rare 
Dianthus plumarius, the origin of the garden pinks.” America has 
sent us many “interesting species,” the mimulus by which some of 
our streams are almost choked, and the bistort or snakeweed. To 
conclude my plundering from Mr. Vaughan, I will say that he points 
out how rapidly a plant that once establishes itself in Great Britain 
is diffused. The Canadian pond-weed, Anacharis alsinastrum, was 
detected in 1836 in County Down, in 1842 it was reported from 
Berwick-on-Tweed, in 1847 it was found in Leicestershire and 
Hampshire, two years later it was in the Trent and in Cambridge- 
shire, and since then “it has rapidly spread through ponds and 
canals and sluggish streams over the whole of Great Britain.” There 
is at least the consolation that, whatever may be the extent of human 
ravage, the productive forces of Nature are not yet seriously 
impaired. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





